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Language of Flowers. 


Their language? Prithee! Why, they are themselves 
But bright thoughts syllabled to shape and hue, 
The tongue that erst was spoken by the elves 
When tenderness within the world — new. 
. F. Hoffman. 


or 


A Day in a Cavalry Garrison. 


It was five o’clock in the morning; the sun, 
creeping from behind the eastern hills, cast long 
shadows over the green parade-ground. The 
ground was flanked on one side by the officers’ 
quarters; on the other by the adobe quarters of 
the men, the stables and the little shacks of the 





married soldiers, with here and there the teepee | 


of an Indian scout. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the riders sat firmly in the saddles. The tent- 
enveloped blankets gleamed white in the sun, 
the sabres flashed and the red-and-white guidons 
fluttered above all in the morning breeze. 
With jingling scabbards, the rattle of accoutre- 
ments, the thunder of five hundred hoofs, and 
oceasionally the clear notes of the trumpet 
sounding a command, all combined in a scene 
that stirred spectators to military ardor. 

When drill was over the recall sounded, and 
as if half regretfully, each troop marched to its 
stable and was dismissed. The men. unsaddled 
and sought their various duties. Some who 


| were “for guard” were soon seated on their 


bunks, cleaning their arms and equipments, for 


| woe to him who fails to turn out perfectly clean 


for guard mount! Others donned their brown 
fatigue uniforms and reported to the provost 
with pick and shovel, for Uncle Sam believes in 
plenty of manual labor. 

The herd guard repaired to the stables, saddled 
up, and were soon galloping over the green 
prairie with the troop horses under their escort. 
The kitchen police washed the dishes and cleaned 
the dining-room; bunks were made up, boots 
blacked and the quarters put in readiness for the 
daily morning inspection. 

Presently a trooper spied the captain walking 


The sentries, pacing to and fro on their posts, across the parade, and cried, “Here comes the 
seemed the only living thing there, but presently | old man!” All jumped to their respective 
the trumpeter of the guard appeared on the) 


scene and sauntered lazily, blinking his eyes 
toward the head of the parade-ground. There 
he awaited the signal for first call. 

The corporal of the guard soon issued from 
the guard-house door and waved his hand. 
Then the notes of the trumpet rang out over the 
post. It was the call of awakening to an army 
garrison. 

Quickly the trumpeters assembled at the flag- 
staff; the gun was fired, the colors were raised, 
and a lively quickstep cautioned those who were 
enjoying a five minutes’ “‘cat-nap” that they had 
no time to spare. 

Glancing along the line, I could see the men, 
clad in their white stable clothes, issuing from 
the doors of the quarters and seating themselves 
on the porches to await reveille. It blared out; 
then came the “assembly,” and all the men fell 
in before their respective quarters. There the 
rolls were called, and the first sergeants reported 
to the officer of the day,.who had taken his stand 
in the centre of the parade. 

“Troop A, present or accounted for, sir!’ 
“Troop G, one private absent, sir!” ‘Troop H, 
one farrier absent, sir!’’ and so the reports went 
down the line. Fours were counted, the troops 
broke into column of fours and marched to the 
stables to polish up their horses and to gain an 
appetite for breakfast. 

Morning stables are noted for their brevity. 
Mess call soon sounded; the troops returned, 
broke ranks, and each individual rushed for his 
soap and towel and then for the wash-room. 
This eagerness to prepare for breakfast showed 
that the sought-for appetite had arrived. 

Let us look into one dining-room. It contains 
four tables, each table accommodating twelve 
men, who are waited on by two kitchen police, 
detailed daily for that duty. ‘The food is 
prepared by two cooks, the second cook acting 
under the instructions of the first, so that at 
some future time he may execute the functions 
of chief. Every private has to take his turn in 
the cook-house. 

The whole kitchen staff is under the direct 
observation of a troop quartermaster sergeant, 
who, in addition to his duties as caterer, is 
entrusted with the management of the stables, 
the drawing of grain, hay, wood and coal and the 
care of the horses. 

The bill of fare, although it does not present 
any delicacies, provides ample, wholesome food, 
beef, potatoes and eggs predominating. But on 
holidays the tables are loaded down with cakes, 
pies and sweetmeats of every description, and 
the men lay in a store of dessert for two or three 
months to come. 

When the soldiers had finished their breakfast, 
“Boots and saddles!” was sounded, and all 
hurried to the stables to saddle up for drill. 
The order for that day was regimental heavy 
marching order, and saddles were packed as if 
for a three months’ campaign. 

On the cantle each man strapped his neatly 
rolled blanket, enveloped in the white shelter- 
tent, with one end snugly tucked in the nose-bag. 
On the pommel the rolled overcoat was placed, 
while the saddle-bags, hanging on either side, 
contained knife, fork, spoon, mess tin,—which 
serves as a frying-pan,—ration bags containing 
coffee, sugar and salt, currycomb and brush, 
watering-bridle, surcingle and forty rounds of 
ammunition. 


To the off cantle-ring each soldier secured his | commission or for reasons best known to them- 
canteen and tin cup, to the near one his lariat | selves. 


and picket pin. 
seated himself, armed with carbine, sabre and 
pistol, looking like a combination of arsenal 
and hardware store. 


The troops then mounted and marched out on | where everything is provided, from court-plaster 
the adjutants’ call sounded, the | to an overcoat, and where to-day is exactly like 
squadrons were formed ; they wheeled into regi- 2 yesterday and as to-morrow will be—unfits one 
mental line, broke into column of troops and | for the competition of the busy world. Or 
away they went at a swinging trot, a picture of | perhaps there is fascination in wearing the blue. 
First came a troop of bay | However that may be, they usually drift back 
horses, then blacks, then sorrels, grays and | sooner or later to the old life and continue on in 
chestnuts with their flanks shining from their | the same rut until retirement or taps closes their 
recent grooming, while the blue-coated figures of | military career. A ¥.. 8. As 


the prairie; 


life and animation. 





Amid this medley the rider | five years in the army, he becomes attached to it 


bunks ; the door opened, the first sergeant entered 
and called, “Attention !” 

Each man stood rigid in the first position of a 
soldier, while the troop commander passed 
through the quarters, now and then giving orders 
to the different “non-coms” relative to the day’s 
duty, or “jumping” some soldier who had failed 
in one of the many requirements of cleanliness. 

“Here, you Smith, why don’t you occasionally 
blacken your shoes? You are filthy—disgustingly 
so! Sergeant Brown, see that this man’s shoes 
are cleaned immediately, and then report to me. 
The next time I see a man in your squad in such 
shape as this, you’ll hear from me. Do you 
understand, sir?” 

The sergeant saluted and responded, “Very 
well, sir!’ The captain passed on; the delin- 
quent winked at one of his companions and 
remarked, as the captain left the building, “Well, 
I got jumped that time, sure enough!” Then he 
set about blacking the shoes for whose condition 
he had been disciplined. 

In various duties, with short intervals for rest 
and recreation, the day passed till sunset, when 
retreat, the last roll-call of the day, was sounded, 
and I heard a soldier give a sigh of relief and 
say, “Well, another shingle off the roof!’ 

The quarters in the evening presented a varied 
scene. In the centre of the long room stvod three 
gun-racks, bristling with carbines and pistols; 
the walls were decorated with sabres, bridles 
and the various accoutrements of cavalrymen ; 
underneath the little iron bunks stood rows of 
neatly blacked shoes. At the lower end of the 
room the blacksmith was singing, while those 
grouped around him joined in the chorus. 

The blacksmith was a jolly little fellow who 
had seen many phases of life, having been valet 
to an English nobleman, steward on an ocean 
steamer, and blacksmith’s apprentice in Australia. 
When his song was completed, our “greaser,”’ 
a dark-skinned son of Mexico, was pressed into 
service, and sang, to the accompaniment of his 
guitar, a sweet Spanish serenade. 

Meantime, two sergeants, seated on a bunk, 





discussed a problem in trigonometry. One was 
an Oxford graduate, who had served seven years | 
in the British Thirteenth Hussars in Egypt and | 
India, had been a sailor, a teacher and a reporter. | 
The other had been an officer in the Prussian | 
cavalry, and was a veteran of our late war. He 
is now looking forward to retirement. 

Other soldiers were fencing, boxing, or seated 
on their bunks “swapping yarns,” while they 
polished a spur or a sabre hilt. All nationalities 
were represented,—the German and Scandinavian 
predominating,—as well as all trades and at 
least two professions—law and medicine. I 
believe that an ordained clergyman was in one 
troop, but he was said not to be anxious to speak 
of his past. 

Among the men were several college graduates, 
some men who had been bred as street gamins, 
a German nobleman, an ex-convict, farmers, 
sailors, mechanics and tramps. Every phase 
of strong humanity was there, for the causes 
for enlistment are as numerous as the classes 
represented. 

The farmers enlist to carry a gun, a sabre and 
a pistol ; the boys from the East to fight Indians ; 
the mechanics and tradesmen on account of lack 
of work ; the tramps in order to obtain plenty to 
eat and a place to sleep, and men of education 
and refinement either in the hope of gaining a 


Almost invariably, when a man spends 
for life. 


It may be that the irresponsible life—where 
| One does not even have to think for himself, 
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More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 

MOSS to themae CRUMBLING. 
CLEAN CRACKING. 


THE MONUMENTAL aioe CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 


Sure Death to Bugs 


(Safe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to carry; will not 
blow or wash off. Apply 
to local dealer for — 
sample ee. 1-lb. pk E- 

sey Ib. id, ~ 
Pat. March I6and Nov 9, 1807. Per B, B0C. ; 12 4-Ib. pkg. 
erfection Shakers BOC. ; 
Pat. in Canada Nov 2, 1897. Rubber Atomizers 75c. 
For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 
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Cover Camera, picture 
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an article that every 
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UP TO DATE in Style, Unequalled for 
Comfort and Wearing Qualities. 


OUR SPRING .50 
LEADER $3 _— 


Other Qualities, $4 and $5. 

STORES: Boston, Providence, New Haven, New 
York and other Leading Cities. 

¥y mail on receipt of price—delivered free. 

Give Size, Width and Color. o@~See that 

Crawford * is on bottom and woven in strap. 

THE CRAWFORD SHOE CO., 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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only of a couple of common men and a dog, I | 
being one. I was one of the men, Peggy, not 
the dog. He was just a pup, but he was 
clever. And I’m not to tell you about battles 
and campaigns, though there is one thing about 
: . campaigns, judge, that only the poor soldier 
HERE was a long row of cot- | when he saw the gathering, because he liked to | understands. It is this; that his legs are so 
tages above the beach, and | see what was going on and to hear talk. tired it makes the heart sick to think of. I am 
beyond the beach was the| “I believe you, colonel,” said the judge then. | to tell about something near by and after a 
sea, and then the sea forever, | ““That’s a historie country, the Tennessee | battle, namely, of Lookout Mountain, to the 
. except for Lackland Island, | Valley and northward. I’m Connecticut-born. | south in Tennessee, which you’ve all been 
floating, a mile offshore, like a water-lily. At|I like to see any man smack of his soil and | badgered into learning at school, I reckon, and 
evening we came to the colonel’s porch to see | believe it’s the best place on God’s earth. Yes, | have your own ideas about. 
how all was glorified ; and little Peggy McClean | sir, I like that.” | “I’d like you to notice that it’s a powerful 
sighed for satisfaction, and said, “Now tellus| Peggy McClean, who was chewing taffy, |'steep mountain to climb, and risky getting 
about heroes.’ opened her sticky mouth and again demanded | down ina hurry. And maybe you remember | 
“Ah, the heroes!’ said the colonel, a gentle- | heroes. And the colonel told his tale, pulling | that we Confederates had to get off the top on 
man through and through, and therefore not | his gray mustache whenever the story moved | account of the Federals coming up the other 
afraid to reveal his sentiments; “there were| him, and looking down on the shining sea | side and acting like hornets. That was surely 
enough of them: where the surf murmured. | a fact. 
“Now, Peggy, you can’t have all heroes; | 


Scr 


/ ws _—— — 


“They say the retreat was orderly as could 
just some common folk among them; same if | be, considering the ground; but in some places 
you suck taffy all the time, some day you’ll | it was seattery, and besides, when the top was 
| despise taffy surprising. But taffy is good and | lost it was no good waiting, and one might as 
But not all heroes. Some died because they | heroes are good, but not all the time.” well be at the bottom ina hurry. Just how it 
were afraid.” | He whistled refiectively, and Peggy looked | happened, and so unnoticed, I don’t know ; but | 

Old Judge Dudley, huddled up with rheuma- | at the taffy, feeling herself to bea sinner. The | the\roar of the musketry and the trampling 
tism, although his eyes were yet clear and keen, | colonel went on gently : land the high wind were great: and going 
crept tremulously across to the colonel’s outs “T’m not saying anything of heroes to-day,| somewhat to the southward, though not 


“*How many, and how many, 
Whose souls went up to God 
On the slopes of the Alleghany * 
And beside the old French Broad!’ 


thinking to be far apart, I fell over a log and 
into a little thicket of brambles on a slope 
that dropped off at the end with a plunge. 

“It was all done quickly and oo quietly in 
the uproar; and after that I had nothing 
more to do with the Battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain, or of Missionary Ridge, either, though I 
remember the low moan of the cannonading 
throughout the next two days somewhere off 
to the east. There was a little brook going 
near us in the gully, and that and the can- 
nonading were both sleepy sounds. I can 
shut my eyes and hear them now. The 
cannons say, ‘Oh, oh, oh,’ and the brook 
says, ‘Oo, 00, 00.’ 

“So Iwas not wounded at the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain like a soldier and a gen- 
tleman, but fell into a gully out of foolishness, 
and broke my leg. 

“The gully was a slit cut in the face of 
the mountain, the sides of it steep and stony, 
and perhaps forty feet high; and it was a 
twisted gully, so that I could not see far 
above or below, and lay as if in a hole in the 
ground. 

“I don’t know what happened first after 
the plunge, only I reckon to have hit my head 
somewhere and fallen in a heap at the bottom, 
and there I found myself after a time, crumpled 
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up and bumped all over, and my leg one big 
pain. 

“I didn’t care for anything else just then, for 
in the first place it is not interesting when your 
men are going the wrong way. If they had been 
going up instead of down I should have been hot 
to be with them, but as it was I only wanted 
some one else to fall into the gully and set my 
leg. I thought maybe some one else would, and 
I shouldn’t have minded advising him to fall 
some other way from the way I fell. I was all 
ready to own up it was a poor way. 

“The cracking of the rifles went on irregularly 
—sometimes a roar, and then only here and 
there. But the trampling and shouting were 
dying away down the mountain, so I knew that 
no friends of mine were any longer near. Next 
I heard an odd sound for that place, the barking 
of a dog; and then a sound that was in that 
place a common one and much to be expected, 
the sharp cry of a wounded man on the rocks 
above. 

“He came straight down with a thud and roll, 
but he was in no shape to set my leg, though he 
fell right near. He was hurt in the shoulder or 
chest, but I could not tell how badly. He lay 
white and still, the blood running across his 
hand, and I knew it was my job to do for him, 
Federal or not. Federal he was, and a small 
man and young, in a blue coat. 

“That common little pup kept yelping on the 
rocks overhead to show he was interested, and 
presently he tried to pick his way down, and 
slipped and slid and yelped louder on account of 
losing skin. Then he came along the bottom, 
snuffing at the little Federal and looking kind 
of put out when he saw what shape he was in. 
But he seemed glad to find I was tolerably 
alive, and snuggled up to me. He sniffled and 
moaned all the time, and looked at the little 
Federal, seeming to say, ‘My! Aint that too 
bad!’ 

“So there we were, we three ordinary folks, 
whom the great war had thrown aside and left 
in a kind of wrinkle of an old mountain; just as 
when a sea more than commonly high throws 
some bits of weed up the beach there, and goes 
off again, leaving them, and they don’t seem of 
much importance to anybody. That was the 
way we felt, the pup and JI, of not much 
importance to anybody; and the little Federal, 
he didn’t have any opinion at that time. He 
didn’t come around for some while, and we were 
glad when he did, the pup and I. 

“The little Federal straightened himself out 
slowly, looked at the blood running across his 
hand and blinked at it. Then he saw me and 
the pup and smiled. I, reckoned he thought it 
was all ridiculous, and I agreed with him there, 
but maybe he just meant to be polite. He 
certainly was polite. 

“*What’s up?’ he asked; and I said there 
wasn’t anything up; it was all down, and our 
luck was at the bottom. It made me mad to 
see him so cheerful when he hadn’t any real 
excuse for it. But he smiled again and then 
closed his eyes. 

“I judged he was faint, and that I ought to be 
doing something; so I crawled toward him, 
though it took a deal of grunting to drag a 
red-hot leg, and the damp came out on my 
forehead. 

“He opened his eyes and asked what was the 
matter, 

“ ‘Leg.’ 

“Jinks, old man,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry!’ 

“The shot was high up in his chest, and I 
didn’t rightly know what lay around there inside. 
I didn’t see much to do without water, and it 
was a good fifty feet over the rocks to the pool 
of the brook. 


“ *Water?’ he said. “That’s so. I’m horrid 


thirsty. Are you? Why, you can’t get down 
there, and I can’t. But there are lots of ways to 
do things.’ 


“Then it struck me I had heard Yankees 
were full of tricks, and forever inventing and 
figuring. Sol kept quiet and watched the little 
Federal. 

“He tried to sit up; it made him cough and 
struggle in his throat, but I helped him, and he 
propped himself against a stone. Then he fished 
in his pocket and pulled out about six hardtacks, 
which he laid on the ground and started fishing 
again. Hardtacks are common soldiers’ rations, 
and they’re nourishing; but you need blasting- 
powder to eat them with. There’s no water in 
hardtacks. 

“I thought it was my turn, and showed a 
canteen—that’s a flat leather bottle. There was 
no water in that, either, but it seemed to please 
him and he settled down to think about it, 
whistling and looking up to where the pine-trees 
met overhead, and then down over the boulders 
to the glint of the pool just showing above 
them. He didn’t seem to take to anything till 


- he lit on the dog, and then he brightened up and 


chuckled. ‘He isn’t much to look at,’ he said. 

“That was an idea which had struck me, too. 
The pup was sort of dirty and grayish in color, 
and he sidled around when you looked at him as 
if he were embarrassed. 

“*Wonder what’s hisname. Tommy! Hi!’ 

“The pup sidled around himself and whirled 
his tail ina manner that might be called exces- 
sive, seeming to signify that ‘Tommy’ was a good 
enough name for him; but probably he was only 
pleased to be recognized. 

“*Tommy will do,’ said the little Federal. 








THE YOUTH’S 


‘Now then, you toss your canteen and see if he’ll 
fetch it.’. 

“And Tommy didn’t wait to be told. He went 
for that canteen like a lost brother. And then I 
saw the little Federal’s idea; and you wouldn’t 
think it, but while we were interested in the 
subject there weren’t any happier people in 
the State of Tennessee than the pup, the little 
Federal and I. I lay back and laughed; it 
seemed amusing even to have a red-hot leg; the 
little Federal chuckled and coughed and choked, 
and the pup pranced around as if he expected 
Christmas all the year. 

“I threw the canteen again down by the 
boulders and Tommy brought it up. Then I 
took a long aim and _ scaled it over the top of 
them, so that it fell with a splash in the pool, 
and Tommy went after it with enthusiasm and 
stayed some time. 

“There was a black-headed kingfisher on a 
tree way up above, and he came down lower 
and appeared to be making comments on 
Tommy; but we didn’t make out what they 
were, only we judged afterward he was calling 
Tommy two or three kinds of idiots. Then 
Tommy came back with the canteen wrong end 
up and the water all run out, having taken it by 
the nearest end, which happened to be the bottom. 

“The little Federal said he was disappointed 
in that dog; but I told him we mustn’t have 
family quarrels, and he said that was all right. 

“At the next throw the canteen hit a boulder, 
but it bounced off into the water, and the pup 
brought it up sideways in his mouth and about 
half-full. So we allowed it was innocence and 
not malice that made him spill things. 

“It was getting toward night and dusky in the 
gully. 





COMPANION. 


up once more. Once more, and how often after 
no one knew then. 

“The little Federal’s face looked peaked and 
hollow in the gray light, and showed what the 
night had been to him. I-didn’t like his looks. 

“There were three hardtacks left, and the pup 
was persuaded to get more water. The little 
Federal didn’t seem interested. He said, ‘You’ll 
eat ’em all, Johnny ;’ and I asked, ‘Why ?’ 

**Well,’ he said, ‘I can’t. Besides, I’m going 
to peter out pretty soon, and they won’t do me 
any good.’ 

“Somehow it seemed, then, that we had lived 
together a long time, the pup and the little 
Federal and I. The lumps came up in my throat 
and made me nervous, and I said, ‘Don’t you do 
it;’ which, seeing he wasn’t dying in the least 
because he wanted to, was idiotic enough; but 
he was that polite he didn’t say so. 

“ ‘Shucks !’ he said, ‘I sha’n’t make any fuss. 
I’m going easy. If you get a chance, I’d be 
obliged to you if you’d drop a line to my people; 
let °em know how it was. Somebody’ll be along 
by and by, and you and Tommy can whoop for 
‘em. And then you’ll be a no’count captive, 
Johnny, and go up North till properly exchanged, 
and hear yourself called a not-to-be-mentioned 
rebel; that’s what you will.’ 

“And I knew all this was his way of saying 
he meant to stay game, and advising me to do 
similarly ; though that isn’t saying those predic- 
tions were not strictly correct, for it all happened 
to me after in precisely that way. 

“I reckon maybe the little Federal wandered 
some that morning in his mind; and what he 
said, being sort of half-conscious, belonged to his 
private affairs, which we’re not inquiring into 


We moistened hardtacks and ate them; | now and were none of my business then. But I 





‘‘HIS WIFE PROMPTED HIM QUICKLY.” 


at least I did, and the little Federal some. But 
he was in bad shape, though he said nothing; 
and I could only wash off his wound and tie 
something over it. I didn’t know what might be 
hit inside him, and I didn’t like talking of it 
either, judging he wasn’t good for long, by his 
fever and the choking in his throat. 

“We neither of us brought up any very serious 
matters, — nothing much even about the war, 
except that he wanted to argue Tommy was a 
Union dog, and I was ready to stand out he was 
Confederate—I stand to it yet—it wasn’t likely a 
dog of Union opinions would be loose in southern 
Tennessee ; but we compromised, and allowed he 
might be neutral on account of his innocence. 

“It seems strange that two alone in the night, 
in the midst of armies and likely about to die, 
should have nothing much to say, nothing of any 
importance. But I reckon we did some hard 
thinking. Tommy was like the little Federal in 
this, that while conversation was going on he 
kept his manners up to their level best and banged 
his tail cheerfully; but when nothing was being 
said he drooped and got low in his mind. 

“Tt grew cold in the gully and the stars came 
out in patches of sky between the pines; we got 
close together, with the pup, rather shivery, 
between us. 

“Oh, it was cold that night ! Sometimes it makes 
one bitter and discontented with the world to 
think of such times, the pain and weariness of it 
all. But that won’t do, and besides it’s no use. 
The little Federal, he had the right idea about it; 
he said he thought on the whole it paid to stay 

e. 

“Tt was late in November—the twenty-fourth, I 
think. The sky was clear as glass; but the trees 
were mostly pine and spruce, which don’t shed 
their leaves, and so made it dark in the gully— 
made it seem that there was only one cold and 
dark place in the world, the rest of it sparkling 
with stars; and that place had been picked out 
and we dumped into it to get along as best we 
could. There wasn’t much to do about it. It 
was a hard night, and we’ll let it go at that. 

“The morning came at last, light in the gully 
but not much warmth. Still there was no wind 
down there, though the trees were swinging and 
creaking above in the forest. The batteries began 
softly and far away, and we knew the battle was 





have one curious thing to mention, that he seemed 
to know accurately when his moment had come, 
which, I should judge, was an hour before noon. 

“He opened his eyes, and smiled at Tommy 
and me, and said something. I listened and he 
said it again: ‘I must go now. See you later, 
maybe.’ 

“And as near as I could make out, he went 
right then. 

“By and by patches of sunlight dropped into 
the gully, and one moved across his face. It was 
an ordinary enough face, only I say it belonged 
to a very decent kind of man, and a gentleman 
altogether. 

“Well, it was lonesome for Tommy and me. 
My broken leg began to get back on me in a hot 
fever, and it occurred to me maybe I’d go out of 
my head with the fever without letting his people 
know how it was. So I took the canteen and cut 
in the leather side of it, ‘Billy Ames, 14th Mass.’ 

“But after a while that didn’t seem enough, so 
I worked at it a bit more and cut, ‘He was the 
right kind,’ which I thought put things accurately 
enough in a general way. 

“Then I didn’t see any more Icoulddo. I fell 
to having dreams, and thinking I was somewhere 
else; yet I heard through them all the sleepy 
sounds of the brook and the cannonading, and 
Tommy, lying beside me, he was sleepy, too. 

“Tt was late in the afternoon. Tommy began 
to yelp, and I made shift to sit up and shout, but 
I reckon it was only Tommy that made any noise 
to speak of. 

“There was trampling around and calling 
overhead, and at last they came down a distance 
up the gully—a Federal sergeant and some men 
detailed to look for wounded. They seemed to 
take things in and didn’t ask questions, consider- 
ing I was more or less wandering. 

“But I recollect the sergeant reading, ‘Billy 
Ames, 14th Mass. He was the right kind,’ 
and saying he’d see the canteen through to 
Massachusetts ; and I recollect, too, how Tommy 
followed us out of the gully very low in his mind, 
with his tail between his legs, and nobody noticing 
him. I don't know where he went any more 
than where he came from, but I’ll say for him 
that he was a well-meaning dog. 

“And I recollect going down the mountain, 
carried somehow, but I don’t remember how, and 
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seeing in the distance the town of Chattanooga, 
and by it the shining loop of the river.. And that 
was all.” 


Peggy McClean’s mouth was wide open, and 
astonished, and sticky. “My!” she said. 
“Weren’t there any heroes?” 

“Not this time, Peggy,” said the colonel. 
“You can’t have ’em all the time. We were 
three ordinary folks.” 

ARTHUR WILLIS CoLTon. 


a> 


Farewell to the Dobsons. 


N every community, no mat- 
ter how democratic, one 
family, at least, is consid- 
ered beneath the social 
level. Their lower rank 
does not come from any 
difference of wealth, inte}- 
lect or morality, but is 
due, almost entirely, to 
the general shiftlessness 
of the negiected family. 
Often the judgment of the 
neighborhood is just, but it 
is not always so. 

Mrs. Dobson once said 
bitterly, “How do they 
know? We never had 

any chance here in Nebraska. We were as 

good as the best where we come from, and I’m 

sure I’ve worked hard enough to be somebody ; 

but what can a woman do with seven children, 
and a man as lazy as the Platte River?” 

Mr. Dobson looked up with a good-natured 
grin, but said nothing. Apparently, he took no 
more notice of his wife, who went off to spread 
her meagre washing on the gum-weeds. He 
tilted his rude chair back against the trunk of a 
giant cottonwood, and looked over the landscape 
with lazy enjoyment. From his position, he could 
see down long vistas of dark, shining, blue-green 
corn-stalks and beyond them the Platte. 

“Meanest, dirtiest water I ever saw,’ he 
thought, dubiously. “’Taint no good to anybody. 
Don’t fetch down any mill power; can’t tote 
any trade boats; isn’t ever two days alike, it’s 
so shifty and sneaking. ‘As lazy as the Platte.’ 
Well! well!” 

He sighed, and glanced sheepishly at his wife, 
who was shaking out the last tattered garment 
of the washing. He watched her uneasily a 
moment, and then his eyes wandered vaguely to 
the far-off purple bluffs across the river ; but what 











. he saw was a distance of years instead of miles. 


“Abner,” called his wife, plaintively, ‘just 
look at me. I reckon Mrs. Barnard hasn’t got 
any such sand-burs as we have. She don’t get 
pricked to pieces when she goes to spread her 
washing... I do wish you’d —” but she stopped 


hopelessly. 

“Mis’ Barnard don’t have to spread her wash- 
ing,” corrected Abner, doggedly ; “she’s got yards 
and yards of clothes-line and pins and baskets 
and a machine.” 

Melvina Dobson glanced at her husband 
anxiously. Never before had he seemed uneasy 
or envious. “I reckon Mis’ Barnard has uer 
drawbacks,” she admitted, generously. 

“Yes,” answered her husband, moodily, ‘and 
Barnard aint no more willing than I’d be if I 
was him. His paw left him money, and mine 
didn’t. I know one thing, though, if I was 
Barnard, Mis’ Barnard wouldn’t wash, if she 
did have a machine. I’d sell the pigs first.” 

Melvina looked at him gratefully. “I know it, 
Abner,” she answered, soothingly, “‘you always 
have been good to me. If there aint money 
enough for both, you always want me to have it. 
I reckon ’taint your fault that we are so poor; I 
don’t care for myself, but the children.” 

She broke off suddenly, and went in to get the 
scanty dinner. Abner took down his rusty hoe, 
and passed reluctantly into the neglected potato- 
patch. He was working with great deliberation 
when his half-grown daughter passed, without 
speaking. 

“Sallie,” he called. 

The girl seemed not to hear him. She held her 
head with an air of offended dignity, and looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. A second 
call from her father brought her to a defiant 
pause. 

“I say,” he called, lazily, “what ails you? 
Have I done anything?” 

“Reckon not,” she answered, sullenly. 

“And your maw don’t seem natural. 
ailing ?” 

The girl looked him full in the face, and her 
eyes were not pleasant. “O maw,’ she answered, 
sharply, “why, maw is kind of worn out with 
church socials and things, maw is. It’s most 
made her sick, sewing on her new silk dress, and 
doing up her hair. And now there’s the party 
at Sansen’s.”’ 

“Sansen’s ?” 

“Yes, when they move into the new house. 
Everybody has been asked, even Mis’ Jenkins, 
’cepting maw. Maw has such fine clothes and 
is so stuck up, that she wasn’t bid.” 

Abner turned the hoe in his hands, and 
watched a potato-bug travel calmly from one hil! 
to another. Something in his attitude touched 
the child. Suddenly she lost her look of defiance, 
and said brokenly : 

“Maw couldn’t go anyway, she’s got nothin’ 
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to wear. Her old gray dress turned yellow in 
the sun years ago. Mrs. Barnard gave me some 
dye for Easter eggs, and when I heard about 
Sansen’s party, I thought I’d color maw’s dress 
and have it ready.” 

A tragic silence followed. 
questioningly. 

“She can’t wear it no more,” answered the 
girl, unsteadily ; “it turned brown and green, and 
went all spotted and speckled.” 

For a minute the silence was heavy; then 
Abner said gently, “Never mind, Sallie; I’m 
real proud of you for trying. Now you run 
along and help your maw. You’re a good girl, 
Sallie.” 

The child went back to the shabby sod house 
with smiling eyes, and left her father to his own 
devices. From the force of long habit he sat 
down to cultivate his thoughts, while the bugs 
and the weeds waxed strong among the potatoes. 
What he thought to-day was something new and 
strange, and not agreeable. Often his mind 
reverted to the coming party. 


Abner looked up 


When the company finally assembled at the 
Sansens’ they repaid Abner Dobson for his spec- 
ulations by freely and frankly discussing him 
and his. 

“Oh, folks like the Dobsons don’t care,” 
insisted Mrs. Sansen; “they could get ahead if 
they wanted to. Sansen and me didn’t have 
anything but a mortgage when we started, and 
now look at the farm and its improvements.” 

“The rest of us aint far behind,’ laughed 
Mrs. Early. “Only fourteen years ago we drove 
into the state with a span of horses, a wagon- 
load of furniture, and two dollars.” 

“We are all better off,’’ suggested somebody 
else, “than our folks that we left behind.” 

“Except the Dobsons,” corrected Mrs. Sansen. 

“Why are they so far behind?” asked Mrs. 
Barnard, in the tone of a newcomer. ‘‘Weren’t 
they early settlers?” 

“Of course they were,’’ answered Mrs. Sansen, 
“but they didn’t use their chances. They were 
too shiftless for anything.” 3 

A little faded woman in rusty black, whom 
Sallie Dobson had spoken of as, “even Mis’ 
Jenkins,” looked up with keen protest in her 


eyes. 

Mrs. Early saw the glance, and hastened to 
smooth things over by saying, “Maybe the 
Dobsons haven’t used judgment, but they did 
work better before they got so discouraged. 
While the rest of us were getting a start, they 
had more than their share of sickness and death 
and accidents to their property.” 

“You needn’t worry about that,’ broke in 
Mrs. Jenkins, “they are going back to the 
mountains. Mrs. Dobson told me that they was 
tired of being lonesome.” 

A sudden uneasy hush fell on the little com- 
pany, followed by a confused demand for further 
information. 

Mrs. Barnard sat listening to the talk, which 
had drifted back to the days before she lived in 
theneighborhood. When a pause finally occurred 
in the conversation, she turned to her companions 


and asked, brightly, “Why can’t we give the, 


Dobsons a farewell party? Iam sure it would 
please them; and whatever we saw fit to give 
would seem prompted by friendship rather than 
charity.” 

The women looked at each other in keen 
surprise, but before any one could protest, Mrs. 
Barnard spoke again: “I was thinking how much 
Mr. Dobson needed another horse, since one of 
his span died. I am going to give him my old 


Bess. She is homely and rather mean, but she this fact which makes it so important that | 
children should be taught these rules and trained | best germicides is heat, and when germs are to | intention of intruding. I 


can work. Mr. Barnard said yesterday that we 
had too many horses.” 

“T can’t do anything so handsome,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jenkins, “but I can give a quilt or two.” 

“And I some canned fruit, and a ham or so,” 
added Mrs. Early. 

The enthusiasm spread, and amid a confusion 
of tongues, the list of donations grew and grew. 

“Suppose you stop on the way home, Mrs. 

”* suggested some one, “and tell them 
about the party. I’m afraid they wouldn’t be 
tidy enough to enjoy a surprise.” 

So when the party dispersed, Mrs. Barnard 
delivered the neighborhood message, and passed 
on with a smile of satisfaction. 

From that time forth a new life dawned on the 
Dobsons. Their lamp was the last in the valley 
to go out at night, and the first to be lighted in 
the morning. The whole family seemed possessed 
with a fever and hurry of joyous excitement. 

“Got to have everything slick and mended,” 
admonished Abner; “can’t go off leaving things 
shiftless like.” 

When the eventful day of the party finally 
arrived, everything was in perfect order. Two 
hours before the earliest guest could be expected, 
Mrs. Dobson went to the door in her fresh, new 
calico, and looked about anxiously. 

“They will be along now pretty soon,” she 
announced, excitedly ; “you haven’t forgot your 
piece, have you, Abner?” 

“I reckon not,” he answered, thoughtfully, as 
he flicked a straw from his new overalls; “it 
begins—‘Fellow neighbors.’ ” 

“Oh, never mind about sayin’ it now, paw,” 
she interrupted, “I reckon you will get through 
when the time comes.” 

; But Abner was not so certain. He repeated 
it over and over again. Even during the arrival 
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of the people, he could not escape its haunting 
phrases. He forgot it only when he went to see 
the unexpected gifts from his neighbors. Then 
his vision suddenly grew dim, and his mind 
confused. 

| He wandered back to the end of the house 
| which the men had appropriated. After a 
moment he drew himself erect, and began in 
a loud, artificial tone: ‘Fellow neighbors —” 

The unusual address attracted the notice of 
those nearest. A wave of silence passed on to 
the women’s edge of the company. 

“Feller neighbors,’ he began again, “me and 
Mis’ Dobson feel to thank you for this here 
unexpected notice. Maybe we-uns aint been 
any credit to you-all before, but after this we’re 
going to be.” 

He cleared his throat, while the people looked 
at each other questioningly. His wife prompted 
him quickly. “Mis’ Dobson and me—” she 
Ww! 


hispered. 

“Mis’ Dobson and me,” he repeated, “got 
lonesome, and thought we’d better go back to 
our kin. But lately you-all have showed we-uns 
that there is kin nearer than them of blood. 
They didn’t give us no farewell party. You-all 
have been mighty good; Mis’ Dobson and me 
know that there aint no other such neighborhood 
on earth. So we aint going to the mountains.” 

A gasp of astonishment, almost of consterna- 
tion, escaped the company. 

“We aint going,” he concluded; “we-uns are 
going to stay right here and act like white folks. 
That’s all, fellow neighbors.” He sat down in 
silence and confusion. 

The neighbors were startled, but they had 
| undertaken to make this party a success; to a 
man, they arose to meet the new occasion. For 
the first time they made the Dobsons welcome. 

After the party was over, when the last wagons 
were separating, Mrs. Sansen said, “I’m glad we 
did it, anyhow. It’s just made people of them 
Dobsons. Him and Billy come over and cut all 
them Canada thistles we blamed them for.’ 

“And mended our barbed wire fence,”’ added 
Mrs. Early, “and fixed Mrs. Jenkins’s plow.” 

“Say, Mrs. Barnard,” laughed some one, 
“your party was a big fizzle as a ‘good-by.’” 


it was a great success as a farewell to the 
Dobsons. Good night, dear.” 


after they had vanished, on the lazy, vacillating 





| and approval, bear no resemblance to the sluggish, 
| unlovely stream. May RoBERTS CLARK. 
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An Ounce of Prevention. 








public health that the science 


the precautions to be taken by the 
individual and in the family. It 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| = understand. 
Far from being difficult, they 


are very simple, and the rules to be observed can | of course, the dangers of the stagnant water are | 


be understood by quite young children. It is 
» to follow them. 
thing, we must do it or become absolutely 


which may be taken by the individual, may be 
acquired as habits during childhood. Many 
others can be taught to the young, such as those 
| to be observed during sickness and the like. 

| Probably one of the most valuable of habits is 
that of taking cold baths every day. Not only 
does this serve to maintain cleanliness,—itself 
one of the greatest allies of good health,—but the 
effect of the cold water is to make the person 
| much less liable to “take cold.” It braces up 
the system and makes a child hardy. 

I do not mean, of course, that all children 
should take cold baths in the winter-time ; indeed, 
| some of them could not do so with safety. At 
| the same time, it is remarkable how even the 
| more delicate among them can be trained in this 








not give it up. 

In cases where the family physician forbids 
the cold bath, a bath of some kind should be 
| taken. 
| the daily bath as being as much a matter of course 
as the daily meals, and for the reason that, as I 
have said, cleanliness will do much toward 
maintaining health. 

No precaution against disease is of greater 
| value than is an ample supply of fresh air, 
especially at night. Persons who have been 


generally have less tendency to diseases of the 
lungs and throat than those who habitually sleep 
in a room closed up; and it may be noticed that 
those who have been taught to have the window 





open are usually unable to sleep when it is closed. 

This ample supply of fresh air at night is of 
importance, too, to those who labor with their 
brains, because the better the blood is oxygenated, 
the less liability there is to headache. Moreover, 
we know the air of a room which is lived in 
becomes tainted with the carbonic acid gas and 
other unwholesome matters exhaled, and if we 


it from outside the house. 
Of course, should there be a person in the room 





in the air, so that the supply from outside 
becomes doubly important. It would, however, 
be criminal folly to permit a child or young 
person to sleep in the room with a consumptive. 

Possibly one of the most dangerous tricks or 


or holding a pen or pencil in the mouth. And 
here let me enter my protest against the custom 
in some public schools of supplying the children 
with slate-pencils and penholders. Wherever 
| this is done, these things are gathered up at the 
jend of the day, and redistributed the next 
|morning. As children, unless they be trained 
| otherwise, will put such things into their mouths, 
|there is the greatest danger of disease germs 
| reaching them. 

| I cannot conceive of a custom more certain to 
| spread communicable disease than is this, and I 
think it should be abandoned everywhere. Each 
| child should have its own pencil, penholder and 
| slate-pencil, and should be forbidden to exchange. 
Each child should be warned not to put either 
| into the mouth, and the teacher should be careful 
| to stop anything of the kind at once. Moreover, 
| the parents should carefully explain to the 
| children the danger of the practice, and should 
“not weary in the well-doing” of explanation. 
| It would be well were every child in a school 
| taught to rinse out the cup before taking a drink 
|of water. Many germs of disease reach the 
| mouth and throat before the malady can develop, 
| and a drinking-cup used in common would be an 








out the eup before using it, and of being careful 


| to see that the water reaches the rim, is a simple 


‘“‘Perhaps,” she answered, softly, “but I think one to take, yet it would probably be effective. | parenthesis, writing. 


| At any rate, the habit is one worth teaching. 
It is of importance that children who live in 


| best be done by example. When they are on a 


| drinking-water used. 
I remember a gruesome story which I devoutly 
| believed for quite a long time, when I was a boy. 


wish to renew the supply of oxygen, we must get | 


who is suffering from disease, such as consump- | 
tion, there are bound to be more or less germs | 


habits which a child can acquire is that of putting | 


| ideal carrier for them. The precaution of rinsing | 
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| application of them will do much toward warding 
off the zymotic diseases. 
| I think that any reader who has followed me 
thus far will concede there is nothing in what I 
have said that an ordinary child of ten or twelve 
years could not learn. Yet the result of follow- 
ing the precautions mentioned* would be to 
diminish the danger of contracting a large number 
of the more common communicable diseases. 
| “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,”’ says the old proverb, and of a verity this 
is true when disease is involved. 

After all, there is no sense in being sick when 
it can be avoided, and children can be taught to 
guard themselves and their health far better than 

|any one can guard them. Only, they must be 
shown how. Cyrus Epson, M. D. 
| 
—— +o — 
TIME AND ETERNITY. 
But at-my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 


Deserts of vast eternity. 
Andrew Marvell. 


+o ___ 


The Major’s Boy. 


E all looked up at the odd figure 
that came darkening the sunshine 
of our open door. It was that 
of a tall, lean, military-looking 
man in a gray, caped overcoat, 
much the worse for wear, and a 
weather-beaten slouch hat. At 
first sight we were struck with 
the ferocity of his expression. 
His eyes were hidden deep 
under bushy gray brows, and a 
thin beak of a nose curved 
down over a fierce mustache; 
but he spoke in a slow, soft drawl. 

“Good day, seh!” he said, tapping gently on 
the casing. 

“How are you?” responded McArdle, with a 
| single sharp glance at the intruder. 
McArdle was doubled around his desk likea 
When he finished one 
page of yellow copy-paper, he tossed it aside and 
McArdle 








| began on another without looking up. 


The well-satisfied neighbors passed under the | the country should be taught the danger of | wasa hard-headed, soft-hearted little Scotchman, 
quiet stars, which looked down peacefully, long | drinking stagnant water. This, perhaps, may | with a keen appreciation of his own importance. 


|} As the publisher and editor-in-chief of the 


Platte, and to-day the Dobsons, regenerated by | picnic with their elders they should see that | Jefferson County Advocate, he was preparing 
neighborly kindness and made active by sympathy | the grown people are careful where they get the | editorial thunderbolts for the next week’s issue, 


j}and we were putting his heated periods into 
| type. 
It was always dangerous to disturb McArdle 


| It was that some boy, name unknown, had one | when he was giving advice to his political party 
| day drank water from a stagnant pond. In this|or explaining the duties of Congress, but the 
| he swallowed the egg of a snake, which hatched | visitor came marching in with a certain fine 
| out in his stomach. My very soul within me/| dignity of bearing, and we waited with our 


| regard, and once they acquire the habit they will 


The child should be trained to look on | 


accustomed to sleeping with a window open | 


| that boy went through as the snake grew. The 


| mouth. 
I suppose children believe this absurdity to-day, 


tion there are others ready to take it up. Of 
course the snake story is not true, and equally, 


| malaria, typhoid fever and dysenteric disease. 
As is pretty generally known now, one of the 


be feared, boiling water can often be applied. 


| be taught that substances can be disinfected and 


uncomfortable. Now a great many of the most | the germs destroyed. When there is sickness almost pathetic, and turned to go. 
important sanitary precautions against disease | in the house, and especially if it be communicable | reached the door McArdie, the impulsive, dashed 


| disease, the children can 
| be shown how the dis- 
| infection of articles used 

in the patient’s room is 
| managed. 

It can be impressed on 
them that everything 
coming from that room is 
treated in such a way as 
to destroy the germs, and 

| thus prevent the disease 
spreading. Knowledge 
| such as this is valuable, 
and there is no reason 
why the children should 
| not be given it. I have 
sometimes been surprised 
to see what an interest 
children will take in such 
matters, and how intelli- 





T is not only in the management of the | would “grue” while I thought over the tortures | fingers among the quads for the explosion. 


| “TI beg yo’ pardon, seh,” he said, taking off his 


of sanitation has made amazing | tale ran that if the snake were not fed it would | hat and dropping it to his breast with a half 
strides. We know much more eat the boy’s stomach. At last there came a /| military precision, “but I came in to inquire if 
now than did our ancestors of | time when the snake crawled out of the boy’s | there might be a vacancy in your office. Lama 


printer, seh.” 
And then we realized, not without a shock, 


is no small part of the work of | just as we did, for children are the most con- | that our visitor belonged to that numerous class 
the family physician to direct his | servative people on earth; they never forget | of “tramp printers,” so familiar to every country 
patients how to avoid disease. | anything, nor do they ever change their beliefs. | newspaper office of the North in the early seven- 
Nor are these directions hard to} As fast as one grows out of some queer supersti- | ties. 


“Don’t need any one. 
busy ?” stormed McArdle. 

The old man drew himself up to his full 
“1 beg 
“I assure yo’ I had no 
needed work, seh, 
I am a Southerner, seh,” and 


Can’t you see we're 


| height, as if to meet the rebuff squarely. 
| your pardon,”’ he said. 


| and I asked for it. 


We all know the force of habits—that when | Children of twelve are quite old enough to | there was a ring of pride in his voice. 
we once become accustomed to do any particular | understand something about germs, and they can | 


He ran his long fingers through his hair, 
replaced his hat with a show of dignity that was 
Before he 


his pen to his desk and 
sprang to his feet. Then 
he glared at the old man. 
“Hold on!” he said. 
“Ill keep you a week.” 
It might have been a 
real need of help in the 
office, or the soft spot in 
MecArdle’s Scotch heart 
might have been touched ; 
we never knew. 
“Thank yo’, seh.” 
The old man sat down 
near McArdle’s desk and 
threw open his overcoat. 
We saw that the far-away 
eyes under the fierce 
brows had an amiable 
twinkle that corresponded 
well with his voice, as he 
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gently they talk of them, 

and how easily they seem to comprehend the 
measures and the reasons for them when these 
are explained. 

Naturally, every mother who wishes to bring 
up her daughters properly teaches them house- 
keeping. An important part of this is the 
frequent disinfection of all sinks or waste ways. 
| The girl should learn that this must be done at 
| least twice'a week to all standing basins in 
bedrooms, and at least once for all other places 
emptying into the sewer pipes. There are many 
excellent disinfectants in common use, and a free 


talked with our chief. To 
our astonishment, McArdle sat back in his chair, 
and we heard him laugh out more than once. 
Presently, as if to verify something he had 
said, the old man began rummaging in the 
bulging pockets of his overcoat. He drew out 
the two parts of a piccolo and screwed them 
together deliberately. Then he flicked the dust 
from the ebony tube with his coat-sleeve, and 
began to play. His fingers travelled up and 
down the stops; his head was thrown back until 
his long hair swept his coat-collar, and a dusty, 
travel-worn boot tapped out the music on our 
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to listen. 


its musicians; several of us played the fiddle, 

and McArdle himself had won a local reputation | 

as a cornet-player. 
We were quick to appreciate the power and | 
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floor. We all came down from our high stools | thoughts,—I couldn’t help it, seh,—and when | hours the major would stand, nodding his head | had seen it there before,—and he put on the 
i the war: broke out, he fought under the stars and bobbing the end of his piccolo, while the shoes without a word. Weall felt as if we had 
In those days every country printing-office had | and stripes and I fought under the stars and band wrestled with the difficulties of No. 14 and | won a great victory; it isn’t easy to help such a 
bars. He was a soldier, seh, if he was only a| No. 6. i 


boy,” and the major straightened up proudly. 


me that he was coming home. 


“After the war,’ he continued, “he wrote to | 
This is his| 


It was good to see the old man’s fine face shine 
when we came in together clear and strong on a 
high note, and it was even more edifying to 


sweetness of the old man’s playing. The lines | letter,” and he held up a tattered sheet of paper watch him march ahead of us as straight and 
of his face softened, the far-away look came | from which the writing had almost faded—faded | trim as a drum-major when we practised out-of- 


into his eyes again, and presently a tear rolled 
down his cheek and puddled the dust on his coat- | 
sleeve. It roused him instantly. As if ashamed 
that he had shown such evidence of weakness, 
he drew his hand quickly across his face. 

“Do yo’ have a band here?” he asked, unjoint- 
ing his piccolo and slipping it back into his 
pocket. 

We recalled our last dismal effort to form a 
band, and Jenkins, the foreman, told him about 
it. 

“We'll have a band,” he said, smiling around 
at us confidently. “Yes, seh, we’ll have a 
band.” 

From that moment we liked the old man; we 
couldn’t help it, albeit we wouldn’t have admitted 
it then. The next day we began to call him “the 
major.” He did not tell us that he was a major, 
or even that he had served in the war. 
When McArdle asked him what we should 
call him, he said: 

“Catherwood—Henry Catherwood, seh; 
the Catherwoods of No’th Ca’lina, seh.” 

But we called him the major. If the title 
did not belong to him, we felt that he had not 
received his full deserts. He made no objec- 
tion. 

Within a week after the major began to 
occupy the high stool at the extra case, with 
his coat off and a pair of old steel-bowed 
spectacles set far down on his nose, the 
Trevor band came into existence. We dis- 
cussed it over the cases, we talked of it while 
we were running off the issue, and in the 
evening all musical Trevor gathered in the 
Advocate office to practise. The major, of 
course, was the leader. 

I wish there was space to tell in what 
wonderful ways the major built up that 
band; how we played through the black 
book and went into the red book within a 
month, and how boys whose lips were soft 
as putty grew.in a fortnight’s time to trilla 
high C that ravished-the ear of the listener ; 
but this story relates rather to the major’s 
boy. 

I was the youngest printer in the office. 

On press day I was a plain ink devil, but [ 
aspired to a tall seat and a case, and I was 
learning to “‘stick type.” My seat was next 
the major’s, and from the first he seemed to 
take an almost fatherly interest in me. He 
had more to say to me than to any of the 
others, and once or twice, when I looked up 
suddenly from my composing-stick, 1 caught 
his eyes fixed upon me. 

One rainy night in early May I came back 
to the office late to get my coat, and I found 
the major sitting close under the lamp at 
MeArdle’s desk, with some stained old 
papers spread out before him. When he 
saw me he took off his spectacles and turned 
to me hesitatingly. I never had seen him 
look so old and worn. 

“Are yo’ in a hurry, seh?” he drawled, 
when I was ready to go. 

I always felt flattered with his “sir;” I 
‘was young, and I longed to be older. 

“Sit down, seh, unless you have an 
engagement,’ he said. “It’s a stormy night.” 

He leaned back in his chair and looked at me 
strangely and with a certain tenderness that I 
better appreciated in later years. We had all 
been curious to know more about the old man’s 
past, particularly his war experience, but he 
never seemed to think half as much about him- 
self as he did about McArdle, or Jenkins, or 
me. 

Presently he laid his long hand on the paper 
before him. “Letters from my boy,” he said. 
“T was just looking them over.” 

“Have you a son?” I asked, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“Yes, seh,” he answered, in his soft drawl. 
“Henry Catherwood, third, seh, a fine, straight, 
strapping boy, a pride to the Catherwood blood. 
When I saw him last he was about your age 
and size. Favored yo’, seh. Same eyes and 
hair, same chin, the Catherwood chin. Yes, seh, 
I’ve thought sometimes that yo’ must be Henry 
Catherwood, third.” 

“Ts he—don’t you know where he is?” I blun- 
dered. 

“That’s it,” he said, leaning forward. “I 
don’t know just where he is, but I’m looking for 
him. I’ve been looking for him here. In his 
last letter—this is his last letter—he says he is 
coming home soon.” 

“When did you hear from him last?” 

The major’s voice dropped. “Ten years, 
seh.’”’ 

The hopelessness of the search overwhelmed 
me, At my age ten years seemed acentury. I 
groped blindly for words that should convey to 
this lonely old father some measure of the 
sympathy that came up out of my heart and, I 
hope, told itself in my eyes. 

“Yes, seh,” the major went on, “I sent him 
No’th to college before the war. He learned the 
No’thern ways and he thought the No’thern 








into the old man’s memory. 


“But I was hard, seh,” the major went on, | 


falteringly. ‘“I was mad with defeat, and it hurt | 
me to think that a Catherwood had fought against 
his own people. So I wrote my boy never to let | 
me see his face again. He was of the Cather- | 
wood blood, seh, and proud, and he obeyed me. | 
He never has come back —’” 

The old man turned his head aside, and for a 
time we heard nothing but the gusty spring rain 
rattling on the low roof. 

*T waited a long time,” the major said, “and | 
then I went out to look for him. I wanted to | 
see him, seh. Yo’ don’t understand it now, but | 
when yo’ have a son of your own, seh, yo’ will 
feel as I felt. I traced him up through the | 
No’th, and I talked with many who had seen | 





him, and then I lost him. I’d like to shake his | 
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| doors. No music that I have heard in later years 


ever equalled in soul-stirring sweetness the 
melodies of the Trevor band, with the soft, clear 
trills of the major’s piccolo running through 
them like a silver thread. 

The major was old, and although he never | 
complained we saw that the work and the excite- | 
ment of preparation were telling upon him. A 
worn, tired look came into his face, and some- 
times when we watched him out of the corners 
of our eyes, his hand would tremble away to his 
inner pocket. A brown, creased letter would 
come half-way out, and then, when the major 
had touched it and found it safely in its place, it 
would slip back again. And we knew that the 
major was travelling with his boy in the sweet 
pastures of the long ago. 





In times past there had been bickerings in the 
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hand once more. He thought he was right, 
and I thought I was right, and we were both 
wrong. I see it now, seh. There were good 
people on both sides—the No’th and the South. 
They’ve been good up here to an old soldier 
looking for his boy.’ 

We sat still in the dim light of the smoky office 
lamp. I assured the major, as well as 1 could, 
of our sympathy, and told him how we would 
help him. 

“T know it, seh, I know it,” he responded, 
falteringly. 

The hills behind the town were white with 
wild cherry and hawthorn-blossoms, and the 
fields were knee-deep with the green of wheat. 
May was wearing into June. 

“Don’t yo’ celebrate Memo’ial day?” asked 
the major one evening. 

That was at a time when Memorial day was 
not so widely observed as it is at present, and 
Trevor never had celebrated. McArdle thought 
of it early in the spring, but knowing that the 
major was a Southerner, he felt delicate about 
proposing any plans which might include the 
Trevor band; but when the major himself 
suggested it, McArdle was ready with his 
enthusiasm. 

“They were brave men,” said the major; “I 
fought ’em, seh, and I know. We cannot do 
enough honor to the truly brave.” 

McArdle was such an enthusiast as only a 





country newspaper office can produce, and he 
went into the organization of the Memorial-day | 
celebration with breathless energy. He called | 
meetings, he collected money, he gave the pro-| 
posed celebration columns of notice in his paper, | 
and he sang the praises of the Trevor band | 
until he had worked up a fever of excitement | 
and enlisted the sympathy of the whole town. 

In the meantime the band was making marvel- 
lous progress. Every night for two or three 


| stout shoes, and dropped them in the most 


Advocate office over who should get the “fat” | 
copy, but somehow—Jenkins knew best how— | 
the easiest “takes” always fell to the major’s | 
spike. When all was said, the major was only | 
a faltering workman. During the war all his 
property had been swept away, and in the year 
or two that followed he had been compelled, in 
company with many other Southerners, to earn 
his living as best he could. He told us that a 
friend had found him a place in a printing-office, 
where he had learned the trade which supported 
him during his wanderings. We soon found that 
the major’s eyes were dim, even when he used 
his spectacles, and Bartlett—the braggart, blus- 
tering, reckless Bartlett—found his choice seat 
by the window too sunny, he said. At any rate 
the major was prevailed upon, as a favor, to 
change places with him. 

On press days each of us took his turn at. the 
obstinate handle of the old Washington press. 
It was hard work, and it required stout muscles 
and a springy back. After the major came the 
boys manifested an unusual zest for the handle 
work, and quite crowded the old, man out. For 
we loved him as a man, and as a friend. 

McArdle was not behind the rest of us in his 
regard for the major. The old man’s shoes were 
old and worn, and they hurt his feet. I remember 
seeing him take them off day after day, and 
leave them by the desk while he worked. One 
afternoon McArdle smuggled in a new pair of 


matter-of-fact way near the major’s chair. Then 
he slipped out with the old ones. 

When the major’s work was done he bent over 
stiffly, and took up the new shoes quite unsuspi- 
ciously. He held them a moment while he looked 
for his old ones; then he turned them over in his 
hands as if about to speak. But he glanced up 
suddenly, and saw us all hard at work. A 





peculiar, tender expression came in his face,—I 
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man. 

We knew that the major never forgot the 
one great object—the search for his son. We 
saw it always in his face. He had a peculiar, 
third-person, disinterested way of making in- 
quiries, as if the boy were only a fourth cousin 
or the son of a former friend. It seemed hard 
for him to discover his real feelings, that it 
really was his son for whom he was looking; 
but we all understood him well enough. Once, 
in an unusual burst of confidence, he said to 
me: 

“Ten years is a long time, seh. He may 
not be here at all—anywhere. You know 
what I mean, seh; but I would be glad to 
know where he lay. It would be a comfo’t 
to me, seh.” 

The road to the Trevor cemetery wound up a 
beautiful valley between round hills, green with 
the young verdure of spring. On Memorial-day 
morning the sunshine lay bright and warm on 
the yellow road. Nota breath of air stirred the 
calmness of the woods where the paired quails 
were whistling; and the air was sweet with the 

odor of growing things, and of the blossom- 
ing briers in the fence-corners. 

The Trevor band led the procession, and 
the major led the band. We who saw him 
that day thought that he looked more like 
a major-general at the head of an army 
corps than a journeyman printer playing a 
rusty piccolo. His long coat was buttoned 
up squarely to his chin, his thin shoulders 
were squared back, and his face was a shade 
paler than usual. : 

He marched with a certain military swing 
of his head, and his eyes burned deep and 
bright. We of the band imagined that he 
was thinking of other and more stirring 
days, when his steps led him where the 
powder smoke rolled thick above the rattle 
of the musketry. 

Behind the band marched a company of 
old soldiers carrying the flag. The major 
himself had proposed a salute to the stars 
and stripes. 

“We are all of one flag, gentlemen,” he 
had said, and we knew that he thought of 
his son; “there is no longer any yours or 
ours. Weare all one.” 

He said it with such fine solemnity that 
we looked with new interest on the familiar 
old flag—we who had been too young to 
see the blood that flowed for it. 

Many citizens were in the procession and 
children in white, carrying flowers. A 
lawyer with political aspirations was marshal 
of the day, and he rode up and down on a 
borrowed horse, but though nothing was said 
about it, we knew and the people knew 
that our major was the real general-in-chief 
of the parade. 

The cemetery faced the sun on a sloping 
hillside. The people of Trevor had left the 
larger trees, the oaks and the maples, and 
the thorn-trees now all in blossom, and they 
had filled the sunny spaces with clumps of 
rose-bushes and lilacs. The procession 
stopped at each of the old soldier’s graves,— 
and there were many of them, for Trevor 
had bled deeply for the cause,—and the 
children scattered flowers while we played 
from the red book such hopeful and yet 
solemn music as the major loved. 

And thus we went from mound to mound 
down the hill, and then we crossed from the 
high, wide lots where the aristocracy of Trevor 
lay, where we had heard the marshal read, 
“captain,” “lieutenant,” “corporal,” to the 
unknown privates’ corner—in which some of 
the humble dead had been buried at the expense 
of the town. 

The marshal parted the weeds at the forgotten 
wooden headboards, and where there were names 
beyond the expressive and infinitely pathetic, 
“Unknown Soldier,” he read them off one by 
one. We of the band were playing “The 
Country’s Brave, Who Sink to Rest,” and the 
major was facing us. 

“Henry Catherwood,” called the marshal’s 
resonant voice. 

The old man straightened up, the piccolo fell 
away from his lips, and our music went out in a 
jangling discord. Then he turned wonderingly, 
forgetting the band and all the crowd about him, 
and sank down on his knees before the weather- 
worn headboard. We saw him brush the weeds 
aside with tender, trembling fingers, and stoop 
low to read the inscription: 

HENRY CATHERWOOD, 
Soldier, 

Died from his wounds August 16, 1865. 

No one of the company made a sound. When 
the old man had traced the letters one by one, he 
sat up for a moment with his chin on his breast 
and his gray head bared to the sunshine. We 
saw the thin shoulders shake under the thread- 
bare gray coat, but it was only for a moment. 
Then the old man rose to his feet, and turned on 
us with streaming eyes. There was such a look 
of exaltation and pride in his face as I never 
expect again to see on any face. The longand 
patient search was over at last. Our major had 
found his boy. 

The major waved his hand, the piccolo went 
to his lips, and we swept into the grand, solemn 
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musie of “So Sleep the Country’s Dead,” while 
through it all ran the shrill, sweet, triumphant 
strains of the major’s piccolo. 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


OT long after Zimri had flown his coat 
against the sunset as signal for the 
Lydia, the news that she had been seen 

from the tower in Nantucket with a schooner in 
consort went around the town. Tristram Gardner 
feared that the schooner might be a British 
privateer that had captured his brig. Still he 
resolved to set the danger-signal; and at day- 
break next morning he drove to the pole on Saul’s 
Hills and looked with surprise at a signal already 
fluttering at its top. 

Had his watchman on the south shore been 
there before him? Tristram’s face lighted up at 
the hope that Captain Swain might have seen the 
signal at sunset and borne away to sea again. 
He hastened to Pulpit Rock, and was peering 
into the dim east through his glass, when the 
ropes rattled on the pole, and he saw the signal 
hauled to the ground. Running back, he found 
Zimri unbending his jacket from the halyards. 

“Stop, Zimri! What’s thee doing? Who put 
up that signal?” 

“Taint the Lydia at all!” cried Zimri. “I 
put up the signal, but she didn’t notice it. Rawn 
and I rowed out last night and got near enough 
to see her. She’s a trader, and a schooner is 
with her. They’re anchored on the shoal. And 
there’s a big ship, a man-o’-war, beating up 
from the westward. I run all the way back to 
take the signal down.” 

“Thee has done well, Zimri. But hark! What’s 
that?” as the heavy boom of a gun came rolling 
over the commons. 

When the ’Sconset fishermen were awakened 
by that gun they hurried from their huts and 
rubbed their eyes with wonder to see two vessels 
close to the island and a third in the offing. The 
deep-laden brig was trying to gain headway 
against the ebb tide in a light breeze. Farther 
out, riding lightly at anchor, was a small schooner 


which showed heavy bulwarks and seams that | 


might open into frowning port-holes. Evidently 
she was a privateer, and the brig her prize. 

As the fishermen were debating what she 
might be, a dark bundle rose swiftly in her | 
rigging end, then broke from the masthead into 
the stars and stripes of the brightest ensign upon | 
earth. A moment it fluttered, with the sunrise 
shining through it, then it sank to the deck again. | 

“Hurrah!” yelled old Jed Cradders. “Hip. | 
hurrah, mates! That’s the blessedest sight I’ve. 
seen since the Britishers blocked us in! But, 
hello! Why don’t he keep his colors flyin’ ?” 

“It must be he’s signallin’ to us,” said Rawn | 
Bunker, who was fishing shares with Jed that 
season. “Mebbe the big ship out yonder is a 
Britisher, and—Jiminy, how hard she’s tryin’ to 
beat up this way! Lord help the schooner if the 
far one is a Britisher and gets within reach!” 

Just as the fishermen were launching their 
dories they heard a shout inland and turned, to 
see Tristram Gardner, with Zimri beside him, 
hurrying from Saul’s Hills. 

“Hold on there, Rawn!” shouted Zimri. 
“Squire Gardner wants you,’ and when Tris- 
tram Gardner was nearer he spoke: 

“Friends, the schooner should be quickly 
warned of the two Britishers watching the bar.” 

“Aye, and that’s what Rawn and I are going 
out for!” cried Jed. 

“Well thought, Friend Jedediah,” said Tris- | 
tram. “And I will hasten back to town and) 
have the Britishers watched, so that early news 
may be sent hither if they make this way. ‘Tell 
that to the captain of the schooner yonder.” 

Even as the squire turned his horse, Zimri 
Sprang into the dory with Rawn and Jed, who 
bent to the oars and made for the schooner, 
which lay at anchor a mile out, evidently waiting 
for the brig, her consort, to make some headway. 
From the schooner’s masthead a sailor watched 
the man-of-war in the offing. 

Zimri was first to clamber over the schooner’s 
rail. She proved to be the Neufchatel, an 
American privateer, commanded by a stalwart 
Scotch-American named Ordway. 

“We're Nantucketers and whalemen,” said 
Jed Cradders to the captain; “and for myself 


I'll tell you the British took me out of a whale- | 


Ship in the Rev’looshun and kep’ me behind bars 
for two years,—’cause why? ’Cause I wouldn’ 
obey a brute of a prizemaster! Mighty glad we 
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are to see a ’Merican ship again, us with two 
Britishers watchin’ like cats at the bar, to grab 
every whaler ’at comies home.” 

“What’s that? Two Britishers? 

“In the sound, north of the bar, cap’n. Two 
hours’ reach with a good wind and you’ll have to 
clear decks or run for it. They’ve been cruisin’ 
off an’ on for months there, and nothin’ gets by 
without bein’ overhauled.” 

Captain Ordway called to the men in the cross- 
trees, “Aloft, there! Any change in the frigate?” 

“Nothing, cap’n. She’s barely holding her 
own with the tide. There’s a man in her chains 
sounding.” 

“That’s the British frigate Endymion, forty- 
four guns,” said the captain to old Jed. “She’s 
| been chasing us two days. If it wasn’t for the 
brig we’d have left her hull down the first night.” 

“What is the brig, cap’n?” ventured Zimri. 

“‘She’s a prize we picked up just before sighting 
| the Britisher—the Douglas, Jamaica to London 

sugar, ginger, supplies; I don’t know what all. 
It’s been a hard pull to save her, and now it 
seems we must lose her unless a miracle happens. 
Do you know the strength of the Britishers in 
the sound ?” he asked Zimri, abruptly. 

“No, sir, exeept one is a clipper and the other 
is a tops’] schooner.” 

Captain Ordway had already sent two prizes 
home, and now had but thirty men left, including 
the prize crew on the Douglas. Toencounter the 
two British privateers with the frigate so near 
would be sheer madness. Worst of all, the 
weather threatened a dead calm, 
and the Endymion was near enough 
to make it probable that she would 
make a boat attack on the Neu/- 
chatel. 

“T shall have to abandon the 
brig,” said the captain. “Do you 
know of a place hereabouts where 
she can be beached and save the 

0?” 

“Quidnet, cap’n,” said Jed, eager- 
ly. “Ther’s a channel just north of 
here thet runs close ashore. You 
can work her in fine when the tide’s 
right; an’ ’fore she strikes you can 
jump ashore from her jib-boom. 
Mighty little of her cargo’ll go to 
waste—and mighty little of it the 
Britishers’ll get if they don’t hurry.” 

At noon the brig was fast in the 
Quidnet sand and the prize crew 
were pulling back to the schooner, 
which, with all sails set, was drifting 
northward to meet them. Zimri, as 
pilot, was now at the helm, proud 
as a peacock. 

Close behind the boats followed a 
|dory; for Rawn and Jed, having 
| tasted the excitement of war, were 
loath to leave till they should have 
seen the end of the adventure. So 
they had sent messengers hurrying 
over the moors in their stead to tell 
the town fathers that the brig and 
| her cargo were to relieve the general 
| suffering. 

That evening at sunset full six 
miles lay between the Neu/fchatel 
and the frigate, but they were six 
| miles of dead calm. There would 
be a moon soon after dark, and 
| Captain Ordway’s face was not free 
from anxiety when he came down 
from aloft, where he had been watching the 
enemy. 
| attack that he knew was altogether probable. | 
Stands of cutlasses, boarding-pikes and muskets 

appeared from below. Port-holes were thrown 
open and the guns, heavily loaded with grape 
and canister, were run out. 

A light rope netting was brought from the 
hold and fastened to stanchions above the rail, 
so that no man could gain the deck without first 
cutting his way through. Decks were sanded 
and ammunition placed ready at hand. 

Zimri had helped so actively during the rapid | 


Where?” 











word of praise at the close, then stood scanning | 


quivering with pleasure. 


.“T want to reconnoitre the frigate a bit,”’ said 





| boat. Are you willing to undertake it?’ 

| had half turned to include Rawn in the question | 
| and it was Rawn who replied: 

‘Well, cap’n, my gran’ther was a Quaker, and 

I aint never fit yet. ‘Sides, them 


helpin’ a ’Merican ship. But I reckon there aint 
no harm in Zimri and me goin’ night-fishin’ off’n 
the south end 0’ Pochick—eh, Zimri?” 

“T guess not, Rawn,” said Zimri, grinning as | 
amiably as Rawn did at his own joke. 

“Right you are, my men, and thank you 
heartily. It’s a grand deed!” The captain | 
offered his hand in turn to father and son. 

Ten minutes later Rawn and Zimri tumbled | 
into the dory, left the schooner’s side and disap- | 
peared into the mist which, with the gathering | 
darkness, had long hidden the British frigate. 

Four hours passed slowly in intense silence. | 





| worked fiercely, recharging their guns ; 
| was little need for haste on that side. 
Britishers | the smoke rose there the men saw two riddled | full length, 
threatened to burn the town if they caught us| boats, filling rapidly as they drifted astern. inquiry into the pale, wet face. 


at her anchor, not even a headlight showing. 
Under her cutwater the black tide rippled 
strongly. 

Suddenly Captain Ordway came aft to his 
men. A slight sound had broken the stillness, 
it developed into the quick chunk-chunk of a 
coming dory that was upon them before they had 


| located it. Zimri called cautiously, “Schooner 
ahoy!” In a few moments he and Rawn were 


over the rail and under the netting. 

“They’re comin’, cap’n,” said Rawn; “four 
big boats and a little one follerin’. We was 
down nigh the frigate when they passed us. We 
follered till a couple o’ mile below here, when 
they was kinder feelin’ their way along. Two 
boats veered out; the rest kep’ straight along. 
Then we rowed clus’ inshore in quicker water. 
They’ve got their oars muffled, cap’n, an’ they 
can’t be fur off, ‘cause the tide’s runnin’ strong— 
only they aint sure yet where. you be.” 

“A double attack, fore and aft!” exclaimed the 
captain, under his breath. “Lucky for us it’s 
misty and the tide strong—they’!I be less likely to 


strike us allat once. Ready, men, at your places!” | 


The captain went forward to his lookout. A 
sailor handed Zimri a cutlass, and Rawn took, 
very gingerly, a musket which was offered him. 

The next half-hour passed silently, and then 
two boats could be dimly seen stealing down on 
the schooner. Their purpose was evident—to | 
get close before they should be discovered, and | 
then swarm over the Neufchatel’s rail before 
the guns could be brought to bear on them. 

Zimri’s cutlass quivered in his hand. 





‘“‘wow! PIRATES! HELP—HELP!”’ 


Ordway peered intently to catch sight of the 


He quickly made ready for the boat other two boats, which he was sure would attack | Ordway. 


from the opposite side. 
The Britons had greatly miscalculated one 
thing—the force of the Nantucket tides. Almost | 


before they knew it they were swept astern of | 
the schooner and had to come about cautiously to | 


regain lost water. As they came abreast of the 
privateer they offered a perfect mark, scarcely 
fifty yards away. ‘Then the captain’s voice rang 
out, trumpet-like, from the silence: 

“Ready, men—fire!”’ 


The broadside answered as a single gun. A 


preparations that the captain gave him a curt | shout of rage and pain rose from the smitten | but I must ha’ hurt ‘im! 


boats, as their oars dashed the water in vain, 


rushed into sight. Into them roared the other 


Under the starboard .bulwarks the gunners | 


Then the starboard gunners sprang across the 
| deck to where boarders were already swarming 
| up the port side. 

Zimri, in the thick of the fight, slashed right 


| and left and downward against cutlasses, pistols, 


caps and arms that sometimes were vainly lifted 
to ward his blows. Yet he could hear often 
through the din the voice of the British captain, 
cheering his men on—cheering from the gig that 
lay back in the darkness, and carried only the 
British captain, six oarsmen and the surgeons of 


| the frigate. 
From his gig the British commander could see | 


Captain | 


but there 
When | 


“Get round to the starboard—give way, men !”’ 
he ordered his crew. “Silent as possible, now.” 

On the starboard side he found no trace of his 
two: boats; indeed, they were never heard of 
again. It was time for the captain to take a 
cutlass himself. 

“Back, men, back to the port quarter!” he 
cried. “We must get into the fight.” 
| Meantime the crews of his two surviving large 

boats had fought fiercely to gain the Neufchatel’s 

decks. They were still two to one,—for the four 

British boats had contained thirty men each,— 

but the preparations of the schooner placed them 
| at a fearful disadvantage. No sooner did a man 
reach the rail than he found himself caught in 
the netting, and cutlass or musket-butt sent him 
tumbling back among his fellows. 

Scarcely half the crew of either boat remained 
unhurt when the captain’s gig dashed alongside 
that one nearest the schooner’s stern, and he 
himself leaped in among his fighters. 

A stratagem had occurred to him. With his 
own hands he cut the boat loose from the schooner 
and allowed the tide to sweep them astern out of 
danger, while the Neufchatel’s men cheered 
| joyously, in the belief that the drifting crew were 
| disabled and retreating from the action. Then 
| all the privateersmen rushed to overwhelm the 
Britishers forward, who had made a small breach 

in the netting and were fighting like tigers. 
Back in the darkness, astern, the British 
| captain, calling in his six fresh men to aid the 
demoralized crew, quickly reorganized them. 
“Now then,’”’ he said, “pull me up under the 
starboard quarter.” 

There, where none of the priva- 
teersmen were on guard, a scaling 
ladder was flung up from the boat, 
and the English captain, with but 
one big fighting man at his side, 
sprang up on the rail. He was 
seen by none but old Jed Cradders 
and Rawn Bunker. Jed jumped 
forward, and his musket flashed 
close beside the British commander, 
who winced as if hit. But drawing 
his sword, he struck down over the 
ropes at the same moment when 
the big sailor cut old Jed Cradders 
down. 

Over the clash of conflict the 
British captain’s voice rang clear: 

“Come on, my men! Up, up with 
you to her decks! She’s ours yet!” 

It was splendid leading and 
worthy of an English captain, but 
the ending was inglorious. Under 
shadow of the quarter-boat Rawn 
Bunker had stood, a stupefied spec- 
tator of the whole desperate conflict, 
of Zimri’s fighting, of old Jed’s fall. 
But now, as the British captain 
stood upon the rail slashing at the 
netting, while dark faces rose behind 
him above the bulwarks, it flashed 
on Rawn that his time for action 
had come. 

“Wow! Pirates! Help—help!” 
he yelled, and grabbed his musket. 
Reversing it, he plunged like a 
battering-ram at the captain’s stom- 
ach and sent him headlong over the 
side. A dozen of the privateersmen 
caught the alarm and rushed to 
Rawn’s aid. There was a quick, 
fierce struggle, and then again the 
schooner’s rail was free. 

“Hurrah, boys! They’re ours!’ cried Captain 
“Out with the grappling-chains!’’ 
| But there was no need of the order. Both 
pinnaces, filled with dead and wounded, with 
scarcely enough of the crew left to work them, 
had already surrendered. A boat was lowered 
and the schooner’s men busied themselves in 
securing prisoners and repairing damages. Mean- 
time Rawn found Zimri, all blackened with 
powder smoke, and dragged him hurriedly to 
where the dory lay fast to the main chains. 
“Come quick, Zimri!’” Rawn’s voice was 
shaky with remorse and excitement. “Lordy, 
I seen him afterwards 
And jumping into the 








| swimmin’ out yonder.” 


the young volunteer as he stood flushed and | and like an echo another shout rose from the | dory, they pulled away in the direction where 
| port side of the schooner, where two more boats 


Rawn had seen the British captain disappear. 


Soon a splashing ahead reached their ears. A 


the captain, “but I’m fearfully short-handed to | broadside; then the American seamen rose with | few moments later Rawn reached far out and 
defend the schooner, and I can’t spare men to a| a wild cheer from their crouching positions and | grasped a man who was struggling painfully in 
He | poured 2 deadly fire of musketry into the enemy. | | the tide. 


“It’s him!” cried Rawn, and together 
they drew the British captain into the dory 
with difficulty, for he was far gone. 

As Zimri helped to lay the wounded man at 
the youth stared with wondering 


“Where have I seen that face before?” he 
pondered, with a strange thrill at heart, and 
still was wondering when they reached the 
schooner. Captain Ordway was calling for 
them anxiously. 

“I want you for another reconnaissance,” he 
|eried. “The frigate’s gig has escaped. It will 
| take the news of defeat to the Endymion. I 
expect another attack before morning!” 

At that, some vague thoughts of the morning 
he found Lois went out of Zimri’s mind. He 
helped Rawn lift the British captain to the 
Neufchatel’s deck, and then father and son 





The moon shone as it shines only on autumn | the fight by its flashes. Suddenly his shouted | pulled away once more toward the British 


nights. 
water. 


A thin, cool haze rested lightly on the | 
The schooner lay dark and motionless | 


orders and cheers ceased. 
fight raged only on the port side of the schooner. 


He had seen that the | 


frigate. WiiuiAM J. Lona. 


(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


Better than “Our country, right or wrong,” 
is this sentiment for the hour: Our country, 
righting wrong. 


The two great branches of the Anglo 
Saxon race more nearly united than ever before, 
and the various parts of the American branch 
more firmly reunited than for a full generation, 
will be not the least precious results of this war. 

The sense of proportion is a fine thing to 
cultivate in these times. ‘There were heroes 
before Agamemnon,” even though there were no 
hysterical newspapers to declare it. And by the 
way, several brave deeds were done in this very 
country some thirty-five years ago. 

How precious the memory of a writer of 
uplifting hymns! The late Rev. Henry Francis 
Lyte, author of “Abide with Me,” and other 
hymns sung the world over, has been dead half 
a century. Brixham church, Devon, where he 
ministered for many years, is now in course of 
rebuilding. With gifts and words of sympathy 
for the object, come loving and grateful expres- 
sions which testify to the service the poet yet 
fulfils. Such a ministry has an immortality of 
its own. 


That the child is father to the man is 
confirmed by a reference to the present restless 
Emperor of Germany in the diary of a prominent 
guest at the wedding of the Prince of Wales. 
“The little Prince William of Prussia,” Wrote 
the Bishop of Oxford, “was placed between his 
two small English uncles to keep him quiet, 
both of whom he bit on the bare Highland legs 
whenever they touched him to keep him still.” 
Uncles grown up and ministers grown wise have 
learned to omit the admonitory touch with 
Emperor William! 

The titles of the King of Spain suggest a 
large part of the history of the world. He is 
King of Jerusalem, which is Turkish; of 
Navarre, which is French; of Gibraltar, which 
is British, and of the East and West Indies, 
which are largely British; Duke of Brabant 
and Count of Flanders, now the two independent 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium; and sover- 
eign of numerous other lands long since inde- 
pendent or under the undisputed sway of other 
powers. He bears upon his person, indeed, an 
epitome of the glory and the fall of Spain. 

A North Carolina hilltop on which a 
fine house had been built, proved to have such an 
attraction for lightning that the owner, in fear 
for his life, moved out at last and let the place go 
to ruin. A Pittsburg man read the newspaper 
stories of the “lightning-haunted” hill, meditated 
a while, finally bought the place for little or 
nothing, and in less than six weeks located an 
almost inexhaustible iron-mine. For twelve 
years it has annually yielded iron enongh to pay 
for the whole plant four times over—which 
the purehaser probably considers only a reason- 
able reward for the exercise of the gift which 
Yankees call “gumption.” 

The statement that our national emblem is 
fashionably used for yacht and hammock cushions 
has been going the rounds of the newspapers, 
with but few to say it nay. A young girl who 
recently gave a yachting party rallied-her guest 
of honor, a boyish ensign, because he took an 
uncomfortable and isolated seat on the bow. 

“Really,” he answered, laughing, “I have 
punched the heads of so many sailors for getting 
their heels accidentally mixed up in the flag that 
I cannot sit on it myself.’ 

And he was right. The Stars and Stripes are 


‘to be raised aloft, to be wrapped around dead 


heroes, to be saluted with pride and reverence; 
not to be made into chair seats, nor to drape 
bargain handkerchiefs, nor to fly from the bung 
of whiskey-barrels. Against such common 
prostitution of our flag, each one of us, like the 
young officer, can make personal protest. 

That salaries and wages are governed by 
the profits of business has been a commonplace 
of political economy ; but of late an interposing 
factor has been unusually demonstrative in the 
character and disposition of theemployer. There 
are instances where a sharing of a portion of the 
profits of business has made employés more 
willing, regular and useful. There have been 
counter instances where the employer’s hardness 
has kept his workmen irritable and unhappy, to 
his injury as well as to theirs. Strikes are not 
infrequently brought on or aggravated by the 
arrogance or lack of sympathy of employérs, and 
there is reason to believe that a comparatively 
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recent costly and bloody outbreak would not have 
taken place had not the superintendent met the 
representatives of the workingmen with curses 
instead of conciliation. 

Workmen are too frequently hasty in action, 
and reckless and unreasonable in their demands. 
Ordinarily, however, if they are met in a spirit 
of conciliation, the first impulse of self-assertion 


| soon exhausts itself. Reason to some extent 
then seeks control. 


At this point candid state- 
ments by the employer will ordinarily be candidly 
received. By them the wage-earners may be 
made to see more clearly the conditions that 
regulate wages, and which, wisely or unwisely 
heeded, make to their employers the difference 
between loss and a reasonable profit that is as 
justly the employer’s due as are reasonable 
wages to the wage-earner. 

Of course the cordial acquiescence of the 
workingmen in the statements made depends 
wholly on their belief in the truthfulness and 
moral integrity of their employers. Hard, 
grasping employers are always distrusted. They 
simply reap what they have sown. 
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GREAT AND SMALL. 


Earth’s smallest flower shows the same might and skill 
The vast, blue dome of starlit midnight shows. 


Wilham Vincent Byars. 
<< or —— 


‘¢ Blue”? and *‘Gray”’ Together. 


HE President’s first nominations of major- 
generals and brigadier-generals to command 
our land forees in the war with Spain have 

been warmly commended, because, with the 
exception of the four major-generalships, all 
the appointments were given 
to trained officers of the 


also, although appointed 
from civil life, all held impor- 
tant military commands dur- 
ing the Civil War, and all 


but one are graduates of 
West Point. These are 
Fitzhugh Lee, recently con- 








the “blue” and the “gray” 
are forgotten in a common 
patriotism. 

Up to two years ago such 
appointments as. these of 
Generals Lee and Wheeler 
would have been impossible. 
The. last disability retained against those who 
took part in the Civil War 
on the Confederate side was 
a law which forbade the 
appointment to any position 
in the army or navy of the 
United States of any person 
who gave up a commission 
in the national military or 
naval service to enter that of 
the Confederacy. 

It was not until 1896 that 
this proscription was wholly abolished ; and that 
wise action enabled the President to make these 
selections. 


WILLIAM J. SEWELL. 





JAMES H. WILSON. 
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Something New in Naval Warfare. 


HE United States is to be credited with intro- 
ducing something new in naval warfare. 

It is not a new explosive, or a new 
projectile, or a new type of war-vessel. It is a 
hospital ship, a sort of floating ambulance, 
which, although furnished and fitted out by one 
combatant, is intended to minister impartially to 
the needs of the injured of either navy. 

This vessel, formerly the Creole, has been 
appropriately named the Solace. It goes 
about its work of merey under the flag of the 
Geneva cross. As a signatory of the Geneva 
Convention, Spain is bound to respect the red 
cross flag, and it is not believed that the surgeons 
and nurses on board of the Solace will run any 
risk from the Spanish guns. 

To make the Solace entirely neutral, she 
carries neither arms nor ammunition. She will 
not carry anything that is contraband of war, 
nor any more coal than she needs for her own 
use. She will, under no circumstances, be used 
to carry despatches or any officers or soldiers 
who are not wounded. But she does have 


everything that is needed to minister to those of 
both navies who have been injured. 

The presence of such a vessel, with its neutral 
and mereiful work after an engagement, will be 
a reminder that war, cruel as it is, does not 
destroy all the obligations of humanity. 
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TOO LUXURIANT. 


Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 


Pope. 
oe 





Dewey’s Victory. 


HE full accounts of the battle in Manila 
Bay show it to have been one of the most 
signal victories ever achieved on the sea. 

This is strikingly indicated by the statement that 
the casualties of the Spanish navy in ships were 
more numerous than those of our own navy in 
men. Eleven ships totally destroyed, at a cost of 
eight men slightly injured! 

There were three marked elements that entered 
into the case to make the victory noteworthy 
and complete: First, the nerve and courage of 
Commodore Dewey in taking his fleet where the 
enemy did not wish to engage him, disregarding 
all hidden defences of the entrance to the bay ; 
second, the unusual luck implied in the fact that 
even the well-aimed Spanish shots did little 
damage ; third, the sagacious strategy of Dewey’s 
manceuvring that left so little to luck. 

In spite of the circumstance that the Spanish 
fleet was overmatched, the Battle of Manila Bay 
has already been accepted by naval men through- 
out the world as one of the most daring and 
probably one of the most important in its results 
ever fought. The officers and men engaged will 
be heroes as long as they live; their children and 
grandchildren will be to Americans as the de- 
scendants of Nelson’s sailors are to Englishmen. 

One battle, fought in two or three hours, placed 
at the disposal of this government a historic group 
of islands and seven million people. Whatever 
may have happened since, whatever may happen 
next, nothing can dim the distinction of that 
achievement. 


-———-—- ~~+4e 


_Magnanimity in War. 


N elderly lady, now living in the vicinity of 
Boston, relates what she heard from her 
grandfather, who was a. soldier in the 

English army which captured Quebec in 1759. 
The hostile armies were drawn up in battle order 
on the Plains of Abraham, before the city. 

In the open space between them, and in full 
view of both ranks, the opposing generals, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, rode toward each other, 
saluted by raising their hats, drew alongside, 
and silently clasped hands like friends and 
brothers; then wheeled, rode back to the head 





of their respective forces and gave orders to) 


open fire. A few hours later, both lay mortally 
wounded. 
These men were loyal to their sovereigns and 


acting under orders. ‘They followed the military | 


profession as gallant and chivalrous gentlemen. 
Toward each other they were incapable of ill 


will, and at heart they were not enemies but | 


comrades. It may seem almost shocking to add 
that in creed and profession both were Christians. 
Are not international courtesy and magna- 


nimit; ible, even in time of ? 
y possible, war? Se long | alike. One of them had been sold to an Englisb- 


| man, whose name was given in the letter. The 


as nations, for any reason or for lack of reason, 
will still resort to arms for the settlement of 
disputes, may not the dreadful duel go on without 
setting on fire the ugly passions of hatred, cruelty 
and revenge? 

“In the midst of arms, the laws are silent,” 
says the old Roman maxim. But are the laws 
of God ever silent? Is the Gospel of His love 
ever suspended? If fight we must, let us fight 
only for justice, freedom, human welfare and 
lasting peace. With these motives dominant, 
though we strike at human forms, we shall aim 
our blows only at real wrongs; we shall pity 
those whom we slay, and shall regret the injuries 
we are obliged to inflict as well as those we are 
obliged to suffer. 
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The Naval Militia. 


NE of the most interesting features of the 
preparations for coast defence is the prompt 
use which has been made of the naval 

militia of the states where such organizations 
exist, and the alacrity with which the men of 
that militia have responded to the call made upon 
them. : 

The naval militia is organized under state 
authority and at state expense, though the 
national government gives some aid in instruction 
and the supply of vessels for drill. It is intended 
to cooperate with the navy in time of need, just 
as the land militia coéperates with the army. 
Four years ago there were eleven states which 
had organizations of naval militia ; last year there 
were seventeen ; now there are twenty. 

Three years ago, in his annual report, the 
Secretary of the Navy predicted that the naval 
militia would be of great value in manning our 
reserve and auxiliary navy, and that they would 
be found ready for such service. 

This prediction has been already fulfilled. 





The young yachtsmen and others in the militia 
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have shown that they were not in it for pleasure 
only. They have helped to fit out the auxiliary 
coast defence fleet, and are now manning it. 
When the Massachusetts battalions were sum- 
moned, there were only four absentees, and of 
these one had the good excuse that he had 
already enlisted in the navy. The battalions of 
other states have shown equal ardor. 

The Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania battalions have been assigned 
to the auxiliary cruisers Yankee, Prairie, 
Dizie and Yosemite, and the monitors reserved 
for the defence of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. The battalions from Illinois and Ohio, 
and probably from Connecticut, will be stationed 
at New York ; those of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia at Port Royal; and those of other 
states will be mobilized at the nearest navy-yards 
and drilled before being assigned to duty. 

Had it not been for these organizations, the 
government would have found it hard to protect 
our coasts without greatly weakening the regular 
naval force. 
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Circumstantial Evidence. 


RECENT incident in London serves to prove 
that the strongest chain of circumstantial 
evidence may be defective. 

A visitor at the American circus exchanged 
comments with a well-dressed stranger who sat by 
his side, and used his own opera-glass freely. 
Midway in the performance the stranger re- 
marked: 

“I have been here several times, and know the 
best features of the show. I advise you to watch 
closely with your glass what is now going on in 
the farthest ring. It is one of the most interesting 
numbers of the programme.” 

The advice was followed. The visitor watched 
eagerly the performance in the distance, and 
when it was finished, thanked his neighbor for 
the hint, saying that it was well worth seeing. 
The stranger assented, and after momentary 
delay left his seat, saying that he would not stay 
to the end, as he had seen the show several times. 

“It is your first visit here,” he added, “and you 
would better remain for the last act, which is the 
best of the evening.” 

Not long afterward the visitor missed his watch, 
and felt sure it had been stolen by the stranger 
while the opera-glass was in use. The police at 
Scotland Yard advised the victim the next day to 
advertise for the watch, and also to open negotia- 
tions with several of the largest pawnbrokers for 
its recovery, leaving with them a description of it. 
In the course of a week he received a call from 
one of the pawnbrokers. 

“This looks like your watch,” remarked the 
dealer, “but I can’t believe that it is.” 

A gold watch was produced and at once identi- 
fied. It corresponded exactly in size and design 
with the missing watch. It bore the name of the 
same watchmaker on the inner case, and also the 
number and date. 

“TI am certain that it is mine,” was the response. 
“Describe the man who has pawned it.” 

This was done. The description tallied quite 
closely with that of the visitor’s unknown 
acquaintance at the circus. 

“You have bought it from the pickpocket,” he 
added, “and must help me in having him arrested 
and convicted.” 

The pawnbroker admitted that the evidence 
was strong enough to convict the man, but added 
that he had absolute faith in his innocence. He 


| asked the loser to write to the watchmaker, and 





ascertain whether, by any chance, two watches 
had been marked with the same number. 

This was done, and a reply was received, 
stating that, by accident, two watches had been 
marked with the same number and were exactly 


pawnbroker, 
exclaimed: 

“That is the name of the man, who pawned the 
watch because he was penniless! I knew that 
he could not be a pickpocket.” 

Nevertheless, the innocent man would have 
been convicted if he had been hastily arrested. 
The circumstantial evidence would have becn 
regarded as conclusive. 


when the name was repeated, 
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True to His Word. 


HE Washington Post yvouches for the truth 
of the following incident: Early last sum- 
mer two young braves of the Creek nation 
quarrelled at a dance for the hand of a young gir! 
whom they both wished to marry. They fought, 
and one was killed. According to the usage of 
our courts, the survivor, Watka by name, would 
have been found guilty only of homicide, but by 
Indian law he was convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to death in August. He was then, also 
according to usage among the Creeks, released 
on parole. This is so common a custom that it 
did not occur to the people of his tribe as possible 
that he would fail to appear at the set time. 
Watka married the girl for whom he had fought, 
and worked hard to give her a home and support 
after his death. On the day of execution he 
received a reprieve until the last day of October, 
in order that he might play in baseball games for 
which he was scheduled. The games were played. 
On the last day of October Watka set out alone 
for the execution-grounds. Crowds had gathered 
to witness the tragedy. He walked to the place 
marked for him, kneeled down, clasped his hands 
behind him, and closed his eyes. The next 
moment he lay dead in punishment for his crime. 
It did not oceur to the Indian spectators that 
he had done anything worthy of remark. “A 
Creek,” they said, simply, “keeps his word.” 
How many white men would have kept that 
fatal tryst? Is the savage idea of honor along 
some lines of conduct higher than ours? ‘““What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
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honest,” let us think on these things. They are 
helpful, though we find some of them in a poor 
Creek Indian, his hands red with blood. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


That two lives may span a great deal of history 
is a fact of which the Companion is pleasantly 
reminded by a letter from Mrs. Margaret Marshall 
Smith of Baltimore, the oldest surviving grand- 
child of the late Chief Justice John Marshall. 
Mrs. Smith, who is now in her seventy-fifth year, 
was a member of his household during the last 
two winters of the great jurist’s life. 

Naturally, she retains a very vivid recollection 
of him, and she asks the Companion to protest, 
in her name, against the impression of his dress 
and habits which is conveyed by Marion Harland’s 
widely-quoted book, “Some Colonial Home- 
steads. ” 

“My grandiather was perfectly indifferent to 
fashion, but serupulously neat,” Mrs. Smith 
writes. “He always wore knee-breeches with 
buckles, and low-quartered shoes with buckles. 
He was not in the habit of carrying his market- 
basket, nor did he ever bring his marketing home 
in his poeket.” 

She adds that the true story of the chief 

“justice’s carrying a turkey for a snobbish young 
man has been, unfortunately, told in a way to 
deepen the impression that Mr. Marshall was 
eareless of his personal appearance. The Com- 
panion, therefore, regretting that it republished 
the aneedote, welcomes the opportunity to correct 
it on such unimpeachable authority. 

It is not improper to add that the fact most to 
be regretted is that the whole incident seems 
to illustrate a tendency — peculiarly American, 
perhaps—to dwell upon the actual or alleged 
foibles and weaknesses of men of high attain- 
ments, spotless character and distinguished 
usefulness. That is a fault of which the Com- 
panion is never wilfully guilty. 
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GIVEN AS A MEDICINE. 


A rebuke emphasized by a kindness is apt to be 
remembered. One day an officer walked into 
the office of one of the well-known business men 
of the West. 

“What do you want here?” he said to the 
officer. 

“I’ve come to attach the wages of one of your 
men for a debt.” 

“Who is the man?” 

The officer named him, and he was at once 
summoned to his employer’s office. 

“How long have you been in debt?” was the 
first question asked. 

“Been behindhand for twenty years. 
seem to catch up,’’ said the man. 

“But you have a good salary.” 

“I know it, but I can’t get out of debt.” 

“You must get out, or you must. leave here. 
How much do you owe?” 

The whole was not much less than a thousand 
doliars, but the employer immediately wrote his 
check for the amount, and said, as he handed it 
to the man: 

“This will pay all your bills. If I hear of your 
running in debt again, you’ll have to go.” 

It was what the doctors call “heroic treat- 
ment,” and it not only astonished the man, but 
“revolutionized” him. He settled with his credi- 
tors, and then, by carefulness, kept out of debt. 

Better than a genius for making money is the 


I can’t 





habit of paying as you go. Debt is sometimes a 
misfortune for which the man who incurs it is not | 
to blame, but too often it is the result of reckless | 
folly or of the lack of wise economy in expendi- 
ture. One thing is certain: not one of a thousand 
shackled by such bondage will find a friend like 
the man who paid his workman’s debt. 


—— 


BATHING A PRINCE. 


George IV., while prince, and residing in his 
Brighton palace, kept in his bedroom a portrait 
of Mrs. Gunn, an old bathing woman who used to 
dip him into the sea when he was the little Prince 
of Wales. A picture-book, much prized by chil- 
dren, showed the old lady bathing the little fellow. 
Beneath the picture was this stanza: 

To Brighton came he, 

Came George the Third’ 8 son; 
To be di ppe the se 

By the famed Martha Gunn. 

A companion portrait to Martha Gunn’s was 
that of Thomas Smoaker, who had charge of the 
horse which drew the bathing-machines into and 
out of the sea. One day the little royal highness, 
having learned to swim, swam out farther than 
Thomas judged to be safe. He called to him to 
come back, but the self-willed boy struck out with 
more vigor. 

Thomas went after the prince, overtook him, 
seized him by an ear, and drew him to shore. 

“Do you think,” he replied to the boy’s angry 
words, “I’m a-going to get myself hanged for 
letting the king’s heir drown hisself just to please 
a youngster like you?” 


m~ 
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“USED TO IT.” 


A Massachusetts physician tells a ludicrous but 
Suggestive story of a patient of his who, on a 
voyage across the Atlantic, suffered extremely 
‘rom seasickness, In the stateroom joining his 
Ow was a young man who, so far from being 
(listressed, amused himself by playing the guitar 
almost continually during the passage. The 
sound of the instrument so associated itself with 
the sick man’s condition that to this day the 
tusie of a guitar brings on an attack of his old 
complaint! 

In this ease, the habit of guitar-sickness, so to, 
Speak, was imposed by another person. To show 
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upon his own will, the same medical man uses 
another illustration, of which a successful busi- | 
ness man is the subject. 

This gentleman, who carried a cane, became | 
accustomed to tapping lamp-posts, barrels, boxes | 
and projecting objects generally when he walked | 
to and from his shop. As time went on, the | 
automatic movement became so natural as to 
seem necessary. 

If a friend walked with him, and if, interested in | 
conversation, the barrel-tapper neglected to strike 
a post or a box, the omission caused him uneasi- 
ness that was almost distress. He would excuse 
himself, turn back, and touch it! 

Such instances are common enough, in kind if 
not in degree. Almost any village boasts its old 
citizen who would rather sit on the floor than 
occupy any but his own particular chair. Possibly 
most people are, consciously or not, under the 
spell of some equally silly foible which would 
never cause them much inconvenience—unless 
they should try to overcome it. 


Then the matter would be seen in its serious 


aspect, and the victims would realize how the 
same “force of repetition” which makes one 
person a laughing-stock may make another a 
nuisance, or even a menace. 


A BOLD CRITIC. 


There are occasions when it is anything but easy 
to speak the truth. Such an occasion came—if a 
story that is told be true—to a poet in the land of 
the shah. His royal master essayed to follow in 
the steps of his poet laureate, and as he possessed 
some faculty in verse-making, he put together a 
poem that to him seemed worthy of praise. 

Accustomed to nothing but adulation, 
believed that he had only to read his m a ~ 
overwhelmed with honor and appreciation. 
whom could the trial be more e ey! * - 
than upon the poet laureate, a man who himself 


» 


was skilled in versifying? To him the shah read | 


oduction. 
I be pardoned for sayin 


his oe 


it, but I think it 


is stuff and rubbish,” said that honest man, when 
the readin =e to an end. 
The sha ao a moment aghast; then he 


recovered his voie 

“Take the donkey to the stable!’ he shouted, 
in tones hoarse with passion. 

His command was obeyed. The poet disa 
peared, and the monarch was left with | 
despised verses. oa was not daunted. He 
to work to write more. He would yet distinguish 
himself in the field of literature. A few days 
later he summoned the t once more to his 
presence, that he might again listen to verses of 
royal manufacture. When they were finished, 
the t turned as if to leave his Taster’ 8 side. 

here are 27 uu go he, questioned the shah. 

“Back to the les,”’ was the reply. 

“Why?” was ‘the peremptory demand. 

“They are still rubbish,” said the poet, guietl 7. 

To the credit of the shah, it is told that the 
rude awakening brought him to his senses. He 
restored the bold critie to his favor, preferring a 
truth-loving censor to a treacherous flatterer. 


THE QUEEN’S FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


An amusing story of Queen Hortense, daughter 
of the Empress Josephine and wife of Louis 


Bonaparte, King of Holland, has lately been told. | 


After her exile from Holland, the ex-queen 
sojourned for a time in a modest habitation near 
Constance, in Switzerland. 


As her health was broken down by her troubles, 
~ a . prescribed a visit to the mountains 
= and the ex-queen, accompanied 
Sas ya reader or female companion and two or 
three servants, went to a rustic neighborhood in 
the hills. There she and her companion found 
nothing better to do than hunt for four-leaved 
oto le and became quite excited in the search. 
0 1 


nd the matter interest,” the queen wrote | 


ina letter which has been brought to light, “‘we 
would assume that each discovery of a four- 
leaved clover had some pro’ oe significance. 
The next one, if found so an 

should return to France; another meant that I 


was to receive a Sheer the next day from my son | 


Louis, and so on. In this innocent pastime we 
found positively the Res excitement that was 
open to us in the place 

“But soon it was noised abroad among the 
children 6 of the neighborhood that we were 
continually hunting four-leaved clover, and conse- 
quently, these children ned, we must want it 
very much. Then all the children and some of the 
grown people were out hunting four-leaved clover, 
and soon great bunches of it were brought to 
us, for which we had to show ourselves very 
gr: 


“In another day our onl 
moms — gone, -3 Lam gh nd ~~ a 
able people ad str p e ne 
mile around of all its AA Slover!” 


resource for amuse- 
for a 


A CONTINGENCY PROVIDED FOR. 


One of the stories of Tennyson’s peculiar abrupt- 
ness and unconcern of manner, which might well 
have been termed rudeness if the intention to 
offend had existed, has lately been told by Mr. 
Kegan Paul, the publisher. 


The t’s eldest son, now Lord Tennyson, had 
been rm at Richmond, and the poet’s friend, 


Henry Hallam, the historian, came down from | 


London to stand as his godfather. 
service a. Hallam asked: 

“What is to be the child’s aener <i 

“Hallam,” answered the 

“Oh, Ldon’t like surnames ~ ‘Christian names,” 
said Hallam, ‘Why not call him Alfred?” 

“What if I were to call him Alfred,” answered 
tte ne ‘and he were to turn out a fool?” 

had not asked the historian what his feelings 

m.. likely to be in such a contingency, nor did 
4 = any account of them at the time of the 

ciden 


Before the 


IN NO DANGER. 


As a picturesque description of that mediocrity | 


which nothing can inspire, Zion’s Herald quotes 


the remark of Father Taylor to a divinity student | 


who had taken the place, temporarily, of Boston’s 
famous “sailor preacher.” 


After the sermon, as they descended the pulpit 
stairs, the student asked: 
“Father Taylor, what did you think of my 
sermon this morning?’ 
wo Bee oaching him 4 a pee! Loy Sm 
and on the Nagy A shoulder, he 3 ed: 
“My dear bro f your text had had the | 


lacing | 


so, meant that we | 


rservice- | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


| BASE BALL PLAYERS. 


oe alding’s Base Ball Guide is the official base ball 
| authority of oe — and should be in the hands of 
| every boy wh r- ys ball. Contains the new rules. S, 
| pictures of 500 players, ail the records and lots of in- 
| teresting informat on. ce 10 cents, post-paid. 
Send for oe Base Bali Catalogue. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., New York and Chicago. 
-- THE... 


Wilmington. 


A High-Grade Bicycle for $22.25, 
with all the up-to-date improvements, 
Flush Joints, !wo-piece Cranks, Dust- 
proof Bearings with Ball-retainers, 
1. C. Chase & Co.’s Tires, Adjustable 
Handle-bars, Garford or Brown Pat- 
ternSaddles. Finished in Black,Green 
or Maroon, Handsomely Decorated, 
Geared 68, 70 or 80. They are without 

eer. Men’s or Ladies’ Models onl 
$22.25. Terms, C. O. D. by ex. with 
foeaeye ¢3 of examination upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


FRANKLIN MPG. CO., 
14.N. High Street, COLUMBUS, 0. 























| Don’t 


buy a “Search- Light” 
at first. Then you won't) 
have to change. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet No. 386. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bath Brush_- 
Benefits. 


Bathing is is largely 

question of how ose 
who know how, enjoy it; 
those who do not know 














the possibilities and value 
of a bath regard it as a 
duty. There is nothing 
that puts a bath on the 
luxury-side of living like 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Bath 
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Tailor-Made Suits 








WE have just received from our Paris House some en- 


tirely new styles in Suits, Skirts and Dresses for 
Summer wear. We have had these illustrated on a sup 
plement sheet which we will send free together with our 
new Summer Catalogue and a full line of samples of 
materials from which we make these garments to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. We make 


| every garment to order, and guarantee the perfection of 


take chances, 


| Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


with an inferior lamp— 


| 


fit, finish and style. Our CaTacoGcur ILLusTRATES: 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


(In serges, broadcloths, coverts, whipcords, cheviots, etc.) 
Outing, Blazer and Travelling Suits, $5 up. 
Separate Skirts of all-wool material, $4 up. 

Duck, Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 


(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 


We pay ampeees charges everywhere. Write to-day for 
catalogue and samples. You will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


This £30 ne 
Beautiful °=. 
Rug $1.00, 


or a 26x 40 inches for $1.50. 








18x30 inches. 





Mi aterial unlit ma naieo saine as in the 


Hodges Fiber Carpet, 


acknowledged by all who use it as the 
most satisfactory matting ever made. Lasts 
longer than old style straw matting, is 
odorless, sanitary, pliable, furniture won’t 
break or tear it, moths or insects do not 
trouble it. Is double-faced, sews together 
and turns under, easily cleaned. 


Very Stylish Designs, c ombining beautiful Color 
Effects. 11 is the Ideal Year-Round Matting. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 50 fon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Write us about our Fiber Portieres and Fiber Cushions. 














Brush 


It stirs the pores 
to their depths, 
going ahead and 
preparing the 
way for soap 
and water whic 
cleanses the 
wastes thus dislodged. 
It gives the pores action 
and actionis life. One feels 
the difference between 
bathing and being clean 
After drying the skin, 
a gentle grooming 
} with the brush dry 
will cause the skin to 
glow. the body to feel 
ighter and the circu- 
lation to improve. 'Tis 
better than medicine. 
Sold by dealers eve: 
where or sent post-paic 
on receipt of price. 
s Rubber Bath Brush, $1.50. Dies Rubber 
} — A Brush, 50c. Bailey's Complexion Soap, 10c. 













C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyistoa St., Boston, Mass. 





HROAT Fee ari een 


GOOD FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
AT ALL DEALERS OR SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF 5S CENTS IN STAMPS. 














and Hips, 


i 
garment call 











jstoward good-fitting outer garments. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 


If there is any season of the year when the body needs 
perfect underwear, it is in warm weather. 
style two-piece undergarments that crawl and wrinkle and 
keep the body and mind in torture. 


Lewis Union Suits 


are worth more than ever in warm weather. 
They give comfort because they fit, they wear 
because they fit, and they fit because we know 
how to knit them. Our 


PATENT TENSION YOKE 


and special knitting at the Arms, Shoulders, Bust 

ves form and elasticity to the 
mn makes it a revelation of bodily 

| comfort. These Suits are not Saly the perfection of ease, 

For warm weather ask for “Siltrene.” 

| It is ideal in weight and softness — good as silk but not so expensive. 


FREE. 24 samples of fabrics and our new finely Illustrated Catalogue for a 2c. stamp. 


Think of the old 


but the first step 





208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 








how one may impress an absurd or harmful action smallpox, your sermon could not have caught it.” | 
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Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Once more the salutes ring out, 
Like the ghost of a battle-shout, 
That has wandered away from the 


» y fray 
With the enemy put to rout. 
And the blue smoke settles, soft and 


slow, 
As it did at Gettysburg, long ago, 
When shoulder to shoulder, and hand 
to hand, 
Those who are sleeping and those who 


stan 
Fought for their native land. 


Boom! Boom! Boom! 
And the skies were as bright that day, 
When they steadily marched away 
In their manhood’s might to fight for the 
t. ° 


right, 
And as blue as they are to-day; 
But the ranks are thin and the comrades 


few, 
And the hand at the trigger trembles, too, 
And their steps are slow, and their locks 


are pray. 
Who fire salutes to-day. 


Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Over each grass-grown tomb, 
Where the tender flowers make room 
bed of the honored dead, 
And over their bosoms bloom. 
And we carry our tribute of roses rare, | 
And gems of the meadow, and lay them 


there, 
With chaplets of myrtle and wreaths of 


Over their hearts to-day. 
MARY MORRISON. 





A Strange Sentence. 


N 1801 a man died in the Catskills 
who had been condemned by 
one of the strangest sentences 
on record. Ralph Sutherland 
was born in 1701, and lived 
in a stone house near Leeds. 

F He was a man of violent 
temper and morose disposition, shunned by his 






} M f 
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neighbors, and generally disliked. Not being | q 


able to get an American servant, he imported a 
Secotchwoman, and according to the usage of the 
times, virtually held her in bondage until her 
passage-money had been refunded. 

Unable to endure any longer the raging temper 
of her master, the girl ran away. Immediately 
upon discovering her absence, the man set off in 
an angry chase upon his horse, and soon overtook 
her. The poor woman never reached the house 
alive, and Sutherland was indicted and arrested 
on the charge of murder. 

At the trial he tried to prove that his horse 
had taken fright, run away, pitched him out of 
the saddle, and dashed the girl to death upon the 
rocks; but the jury did not accept the defence, 
and Sutherland was sentenced to die upon the 
scaffold. 

Then came the plea of the insufficiency of 
circumstantial evidence and the efforts of influen- 
tial relations. These so worked upon the court 
that the judge delayed the sentence of death 
until the prisoner should be ninety-nine years 
old. 

It was ordered that the culprit should be 
released on his own recognizance, and that, 
pending the final execution of his sentence, he 
should keep a hangman’s noose about his neck, 
and show himself before the judges of Catskill 
once a year to prove that he wore his badge of 
infamy and kept his crime in mind. It was a 
more cruel decision than the sentence of imme- 
diate death would have been, but it was no doubt 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. 

Thus Ralph Sutherland lived. He always 
lived alone. He seldom spoke. His rough, 
imperious manner had gone. Years followed 
years. At each session of the court the broken 
man came before the bar of justice, and silently 
showed the noose that circled his neck. 

At last his ninety-ninth year came; the time 
when the court had ordered that the utmost 
penalty of the law should be executed. For the 
last time the man tottered before the judge’s 
bench; but new judges had arisen in the land, 
new laws had been made, old crimes had been 
forgotten or forgiven, and there was none who 
would accuse him or execute sentence. Indeed, 
the awfal restriction, that had bound his life so 
intimately to the expiation of his crime, was now 
legally removed. 

But the spirit of self-punishment continued, 
and when Sutherland, after he had passed his 
hundredth year, was discovered dead, alone in 
his house, his throat was found to be encircled 
by the rope which had been placed there nearly 
three quarters of a century before. 

lt has been said that not more than one in a 
hundred of the criminals of a civilized nation are 
ever brought to punishment. But these ninety- 
nine, who do not suffer legal punishment, dothey 
really escape? Does any one escape the penalty 
of his guilt by simply evading detection? The 
body may not wear the emblem of disgrace; but 
in some form or other, guilt inflicts a sentence 
upon the body or the soul that cannot be 
eluded. 

There is where the cord throttles. For whether 
the laws fail, or the judges fail, or society fails, 
physical penalties against physical sins are 
inexorable, and there is no such thing as failure 


| 


| tueked under him like a tailor, wearing lisle- 


and Ulysses, had come to visit him. The general 
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on the part of a man’s conscience to execute the 
sentence which God has passed upon the trans- 
gressor of His moral laws. 


~~ 
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A “Homely”’ General. 


The simple, homely nature of General Grant is 
well revealed in General Horace Porter’s book, 
“Campaigning with Grant.” Perhaps the most 
striking picture is that which is presented of 
Grant at the Battle of the Wilderness, “‘sitting on 
the ground in the centre of his staff, with his legs 


‘hread gloves instead of military gauntlets, and 
whittling sticks one after the other in endless | 
succession ;” but the picture which will most 
closely touch the people is that of the victorious 
general after Vicksburg, when his great fame 
was freshly made, wrestling with his boys in his 
tent. 

Mrs. Grant and the two elder boys, Frederick 


and rs. Grant, General Porter says, were 
ardently devoted to each other, and used to spend 
the —— in a dim corner of the general’s 
quarters, holding each other’s* hands; and if 
accidentally interrupted by a staff officer, they 
would look as bashful as two young lovers. Mrs. 
Grant usually referred to her husband as “Mr. 
yall but in addressing him she called him 
ss.”’ 

The general was a real companion to his children. 
On one occasion during this visit, when despatches 
were brought him, he was found in his shirt- 
sleeves, en fed in a rough-and-tumble wrestling 
match wit e boys. hen the staff officer 
spgceres the boys had just trip up the general, 
so t he received the despatches on his knees. 

General Porter’s first meeting with Grant was 
in a little wooden building in Chattanooga, in 
which he had established his headquarters. “A 
storm had been raging for two days, and a chillin 
rain was still falling. On my arrival I found thai 
General Grant was in a room on the left side of 
the hall, with three members of his staff and 
several strange officers. 

“In an armchair facing the fireplace was seated 
a general officer, slight in figure and of medium 
stature, whose face bore an expression of weari- 
ness. He was carelessly dressed, and his uniform 
coat was unbuttoned and thrown back from his 
chest. He held a lighted cigar in his mouth, and 
sat in a stooping B og with his head bent 
slightly forward. His clothes were wet, and his 
trousers and top-boots were spattered with mud. 

“General Thomas te ee this officer, and 
turning to me and mentioning me_by name, said, 
‘I want to present you to General Grant.’ There- 
upon the officer seated in the chair, without 
chan, ing his position, glaneed up, extended his 
arm fo ts full length, shook hands, and said in 
a voice, and speaking slowly, ‘How do you 

Oo 99> 

General Porter further describes Grant as a 

— of slim and slightly — figure, five 
eet eight inches in height, weigh g only one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, and-with a gentle, 
unassuming manner. ‘ace was like a mask 
in that it gave no indication of his thoughts; and 
it was only from the expression of his small but 
eloquent eyes that those who spoke with him got 
any indication of his feeling. His mouth resembled 
Washington’s, the contact of the lips nig mp | a 
nearly horizontal line—in striking contrast to the 
bow-curved mouth of Napoleon. 

An indication of strength and firmness was 
found in his square-shaped jaws, which were 
covered by a full beard of a chestnut-brown color. 

is ked symmetry, the left eye being a 
little lower than the right. He had a high broad 
brow crossed by several wrinkles, wh ch gave 
him a somewhat care-worn look. Like Cromwell 
and Lincoln, he had a wart on his cheek. 

It is noted that his voice was exceedingly 
musical, of remarkable clearness, and with a 
ee. power of penetration, so that sentences 
spoken by him in an ee tone could be heard 
at a surprising distance. His musical voice, how- 
ever, did not denote a musical ear, and he had 
absolutely no sense of rh . He could never 
keep —_ to the music of the bands in marching. 

A perfect horseman, his gait in walking was 
most unmilitary, and this was emphasized by 
frequent departures from military correctness in 
costume. 


m 
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The Tenderfoot’s ‘‘ Nightmare.”’ 


The ways of the “tenderfoot” in California 
continue to amuse the old residents, in spite of 
the fact that California has grown so “civilized” 
that the difference between the life there and that 
in the rest of the country is not so marked as it 
was once. There stillremains a degree of danger 
from wild animals in some parts of the Sierras. 
Some “tenderfoots” are too much afraid of the 
wild creatures in these fastnesses, and others are, 
from ignorance, too little afraid. 


An Eastern man who was camping with some 

rospectors in the Sierras went up into the moun- 

ins one day, and wandered so far that he could 
not get back to the oe at night. He was not 
alarmed, however, as he knew the way perfectly, 
and had heard that in that clear atmosphere one 
could lie down on the gromes anywhere and sleep 
without danger of taking cold. He had with him 
a rubber poncho or blanket for emergencies, and 
when night fell he wrapped the poncho about him 
and ya to pleasant dreams. 

He happened to strike a stretch of sand, 
which was soft, smooth, white and trackless. 
Lying in this sand he was quite comfortable. 

e lay awake looking at the stars a while. There 
was no moon, and the night grew as dark as a 
California night can be when the stars are shining. 

Some time in the night he woke with a curious 
sense of suffocation, such as he experienced 
occasionally in a nightmare. He did not feel any- 
thing touching him, but something vast and horri- 
ble seemed to be over him. He had been sleeping 
so soundly that he did not at once open his eyes; 
but in a moment he was sure that he heard a 
great half roaring, half snorting sound, and a 
sliding noise as some one were scraping the 
sand near him. 

He opened his eyes then. There was nothing 
between them and the stars. He found himse 
lying on his back, and very cold. _ He decided tha 
his position had induced a sort of congestion, and 
brought on a nightmare. He rolled on his left 
side, curled himself more closely in his poncho, 
wished he was where it was warmer, and soon 
fell asleep again. 

When he awoke next, it was broad daylight. 
The sun had risen, though it was behind the 
mountain, and the reaches of sand about him 
shone in the reflected light. As he still lay on his 
left side me | at the wild scene about him, and 
thinking that it was no great adventure to 
caught out in the Sierras overnight, he noticed a 
very strange thing. 

e sand was no longer trackless, but a line of 

eat footprints led from his very side off into the 
istance. He sat up, and looked to the other 
side. There were the same tracks, only on this 
side they led up to him instead of away from him. 

It was evident that some large animal had 








walked straight over him in the night! He sprang 


COMPANION. 


up and examined the tracks. As he was a tender- 
foot, he was not sure what animal had made them, 
but he was pretty sure that it was a bear. That 
would account for the strange feeling of some- 
thing terrible above him that he had had in the 
night, and for the sound that he had heard just 
after the feeling had waked him. 

It was not a nightmare, but a night bear! And 
he perceived that as the icy chill of the night had 

iven him a cold in the head, it was easier for him 
say “night bear” than “nightmare,” too. 

e took up his line of march for the camp with 
all possible speed, keeping a sharp lookout for 
bears on the way. He arrived early in the fore- 
noon, and insisted upon taking one of the pros- 

ctors, an old Californian and hunter, back with 

im to the place where he had spent the night. 

They found it, quite undisturbed. There was 
the place where a man had nestled in the sand, 
making a depression a little longer than the 
tenderfoot himself, because he had worked down 
the hill a trifle in the night, and there were the 
tracks eating up to him and on aa. ; 

“What kind of an animal made those tracks?’ 
he asked, eagerly. 

The Californian had been inspecting them. 
“Grizzly, sure pop tenderfoot,” he answered. 

“And did he walk over me in the night?” 

“If you laid here, before these tracks was made, 
and they wa’n’t made after you got up, then he 
walked over you.” 

“They weren’t here when I lay down, and they 
were here when I woke up,” said the tenderfoot. 

“Then he walked over you, sure; likely took 
you for a log,” said the Californian. 

This tenderfoot now does not go out into the 
mountains without a rifle and several knives, and 
~ eateries careful not to be caught out at 
night. 


a 
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The Frontier. 


O soldier, treading through the long day’s hea 
With tattered banner and with drooping cres 
Now as the sun sinks down thy purpled west; 

Thou who hast come so far with aching feet, 

Thou who must march and never canst retreat, 
Art thou not weary of the bootless quest ? 


To camp afar—beyond defeat and fight— 


= in the bi et of a dreamless nigh 
Out past the pickets and the tents of thought! 
Living Age. Lloyd Mifflin. 
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Learning Thrown Away. 


Some good men are naturally such teachers, 
and so full of benevolence, especially toward the 
young, that they cannot help spreading wisdom 
wherever they go. Nevertheless, a certain amount 
of preparatory instruction is necessary to make it 
possible for some of the wisdom thus scattered 
abroad to take root. That the seed may fall on 
stony ground is proved by a story which a gentle- 
man, who went hunting far into the interior of 
Nova Scotia, tells in a letter to the Country Gen- 
tleman. ? 

The hunter was carried sixteen miles at night 
by a boy sixteen years old and a horse fifteen 

ears old. The ride was tedious, and the boy- 

river was inclined to fall asleep. The hunter 
therefore thought to interest him in something. 

“T see we are going due west,’”’ he remarked. 

“How do you know that?” 
“Were you ever here before?” 

“No, but there is the North Star over there.” 

“How do you know it’s the North Star?” 

“Why, there are the Pointers pointing to it.” 

“What Pointers?” 





| 
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made the recast, I must have driven the hook 
deeply into the nose and far below the barb. Yet. 
most marvellous of all, I had never felt the 
slightest pang or twitch. 

f course we knocked off fishing at once, and 
slowly and solemnly I marched home, covering 
my face with a handkerchief whenever I met any 
one upon the road. When I reached the house, 1 
examined my nose in a looking-glass, and I confess 
to feeling wofully discouraged. The barbed 
betrayer was there, firmly fixed, and I saw there 
was — for it but to send for the doctor. 

He came in due course with his lancet, and the 
hook was removed; but I should be a sorry man 
if I thought I should ever angle for myself again 
good result. 
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Camp Coffee. 


A traveller in Lapland gives the recipe for 
making coffee among the Laprs, when they are 
so fortunate as to have it at all. Dinner was 
eaten out-of-doors, and the one dish of the meal 
consisted of roast lemmings, little creatures some- 
thing between a guinea-pig and a rat, and as the 
writer confesses, “exquisitely nasty” as to their 
flavor. He says: 


We squatted in a ring round the fire, watching 
the roasts, all except a wrinkled old woman, who, 
soul! was intent upon a more tedious cere- 
mony. Out of a skin knapsack she had taken a 
small skin bag. From this she extracted some 
twelve green coffee beans, which she proceeded 
to roast, one by one, in a small iron spoon, to the 
accompaniment of vast care and solicitude. 

When they were cooked to her taste, she bruised 
them to coarse fragments between stones, and 
put the result, with water, into a copper kettle, 
which had one lid in the usual place, and another 
on the end of the spout, to keep out smoke and 
feathery wood-ash. 

Then the whole mixture was boiled up together 
into a bubbling broth of coffee fragments and 
coffee extract. She cleared it by an old trick 
which is known to campers all the world over. 
This was to throw into the kettle a small splash 
of cold water, when the coffee grounds were 
promptly precipitated to the bottom. 

Then she poured the clear, brown, steaming 
liquer into a blackened bowl of birch-root, an 
handed it to the good man, her husband. 

After he had taken the bowl in his fingers, the 
woman hunted in a leather knapsack, and pro- 
duced a lump of beet su; ped in a careful 
fold of skin. The host bit a fra; 
om it in his teeth; then he lifted the bow! to 
his lips and drank. 

In a more civilized man this would, of course, 
have been rudeness; in a sav: it was a simple 
act of courtesy. It was a plain assurance that 
the bowl contained no poison. Then he handed 
it on for us to drink in our turn, and I do not 
know that I have ever tasted more perfect coffee. 
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Proud Humility. 


Many years ago, when oneness of interest char- 
acterized the relations between employers and 
house-servants, the cook at the Virginia home of 


| the historic Harrisons was a negro named George. 
| Master of his craft, George was stately, and even 


| 


pompous, in manner and speech, and an incident 


asked the boy. | which illustrates the mingled dignity and conceit 


of his character has a place in the family records. 


A family festival in honor of an anniversary haa 
filled the Harrison house with guests for several 
days, and tested the abundant larder to what 


The hunter explained, and told the boy how to | seemed to be its utmost possibilities. On the very 


find the North Star. 
the planets. The boy seemed wide-awake now, 
and the hunter went on to give him his first lesson 
in astronomy, telling him 
teen hundred times as large as the earth, and 
how Mars showed changes of seasons—how it had 
bays and apparent canals and so forth, and how 
it was supposed by 
inhabitants. He discoursed a long time on the 
wonders of astronomy. 


to the town where he had hired the conveyance 


many to have intelligent | 


ow Jupiter was thir-| be expected on the morrow. 


hen he pointed out two of day that saw the departure of the company a 


communication was received by Mrs. Harrison, 
informing her that the presidential party might 
She summoned 
George and imparted the startling news. 
He met it like an omar Gibraltar. “Very well, 
am, your orders shall be obeyed.” 
“But, George, can we be ready for them? There 
will be about thirty persons, including the Presi- 


| dent of the United States and his Cabinet.” 
When, after his hunting, the stranger returned | 


and the boy, he found that the people seemed to | 


have a certain humorous interest in him. 
so evident that he was the object of some curiosity 


It was | 


or joke that he made inquiries, and finally found | 


a@ man who could tell him. 

“Why,” said this informant, “‘you’ve made a 
great reputation for yourself around here.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, the kid that drove you over to —— the 
other night came back the next day and told all 
the ‘setters’ at the hotel that of all the liars he 
ever heard, you were the slickest.” 

“What lie did I tell him?” 

“The boy said that you pretended to know the 
number of miles to the sun, and that you pointed 
toa star that you said was called Jumpter, and 
that you said it was thirteen hundred times big; er 
than this world, and that you pointed to another 
star that you said was one where folks lived like 
wi 


e be. 
“‘Oh,’ says that boy, Fo jet ought to hear 
him! He’s a peach! id Haskins aint in it 
with that feller for lyin’. I tell you, he’s the 
biggest liar in Nova Scotia. I’ll point him out to 
you when he comes back.’” 

‘The boy had pointed him out, and he was at 
that moment enjoying the reputation of the 
champion of all the liars who had ever come to 
Nova Scotia. 


see 


Tit For Tat. 


A certain doctor who had had nervous prostra- 
tion was heard to remark that the breakdown was 
of inestimable value to him; it gave him an insight 
which he had never before possessed. He was 
not inclined thereafter to scorn the whims and 
follies of overwrought patients. The author of 
the little book called “An Amateur Angler” had 
a@ somewhat similar experience, which perhaps 
did wonders in developing his sympathies. He 
was angling for grayling. 


I cast my red spinner over a big fish that had 
just risen in midstream, but he dechned the offer; 
again he came up, and again I dropped the spinner 
on the point of his nose, but sti he declined. 

I was perhaps a little flustered at this contempt. 
I drew up hastily, and as I did so my foot slipped 
in a hole; the consequence was that _—— of 
wind blew line and all in a confused bang into my 

ace. I threw it out again, with the impression, 
delicately conveyed to ~ ears by the swish of 
the line, that the fly was off. 

I wound up accordingly, and found that off it 
was, and I began making arrangements for puttin 
on # fresh one. 1 called out to the major, an 
told him to have a go at my grayling while I 
replaced my lost fly. 

Lost your fly!” repeated he, looking curiously 
into my face. “Why, it’s sticking in your nose!” 
and he burst into a roar of laughter. 

Then I, wondering, put my finger to the tip of 
my nose, and there, to my astonishment, my 
horror and, I may my terror, I found es i 

en 


d 
hook firmly embedded in cartilage. 





Gibraltar relaxed measurably. The lady’s 
Sg otey say ee appealed to his chivalric heart. 
It was his duty to allay them. 

“Very true, madam. But we must bear in mind 
that we are greatly blessed in our cook.” 

It is unnecessary to add, says Marion Harland, 
who tells this story in her recent book, “Some 
Colonial Homesteads,” that George nobly sus- 
tained the sublime vaunt. 
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Strange Case of Obligation. 


“I call this Engleesh one very strange lan- 
guage,” remarked a young Frenchman dolefully 
to his friend and roommate, an American. “It 
is imposseeble that I ever shall learn to speak 
him with the correctness and no confuse.” 


“What’s your trouble to-day?” asked his friend. 
*But only last afternoon,” said the Frenchman, 
“when I presented you with the mail post which 
had come for you, you said to me, ‘I am much 
obliged ;? and when I ask what is ‘obliged,’ you 
a | t is ‘grateful,’ ‘thankful.’ ” 
he friend nodded. ; 

“But when the woman washer came with my 
clothes this evening,” pursued the Frenchman, 
3) so fa ie tha as she is n 
“she look fatigu t I ask if she is not 


working too severely; and she say to me, ‘My 
husband is very lazy, and I am obliged, sir.’ 
“TI say it over and over to myself,” said the 


Frenchman, with a deprecatory smile. ‘Positive- 
ment I have the exact word; but with us in 
France it would not be pre r to say one was 
grateful for a too lazy husband, and I cannot 
comprehend what she spoke, my friend.” 


* 
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Why He Blushed. 


Visitors at the World’s Fair of 1893 will recall 
the Indian exhibit or encampment on the shore 
of the South Pond. One of the tents or wigwams 
was occupied by an athletic and fine-looking, but 
somewhat taciturn, specimen of young Indian 
manhood as his own particular home, and while 
it was open at all proper hours for the inspection 
of visitors, he resented any approach to imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

A bevy of young women dropped into his tent 
one day, before his usual hour for pouns it, and 
found him sewing a rent in a blanket. 

“See how he blushes!” exclaimed one of the 
visitors. “We have caught him doing squaw’s 


“Why, that’s his natural color!” giggled an- 


other. ‘He always blushes.” 
“Yes, young ladies,” said the Indian, in per- 
fectly good English, “he blushes for some 0! 


the civilized an enlightened white Americans 

of the nineteenth century.” 
The visitors ae him in blushing, and shortly 

afterward went out without further remarks. 
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Uncle David’s Brother. 


\3S7HEN Alice came down-stairs she | 





ting in the parlor alone, and very 
grave and still. 


shining buttons; and his sword, 
a and the broad-brimmed hat with 
~~ its gold lace, lay on the table 
beside him. Alice went over to the big chair 
where he sat, for her morning kiss. The old 
man put his hand upon her shoulder and looked 
down at her so long and so strangely that she 
felt a little afraid. 

“My dear,” he said at length, “I want to tell 
you a little story this morning. 
remember it, and every 
year when this day comes 





found her Great-Uncle David sit- | 


He had on his | 
beautiful blue uniform with its | 


I know you will | called him in the night. 





ey 
-_ 


| beside me. We began to talk of our home, and | feel badly, dear. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


=o 


| by and by he asked me to sing, and I did; and | | good man, and he was ready to go. 


Henry sang a little, too, and then the wounded | best. 


we heard him moaning for water again, and | blue who had brought him the water. 


Henry dragged himself to the brook and got him 
some more, till he grew quiet. 

“IT must have fallen asleep then. 
waked, some men who had come to search for | a plain private soldier. 
the wounded were bending over me. 
all around, but I could not see Henry. 
the men looked, and found him near the brook. 





fill again for his wounded enemy. 
You must not ery or | 


He was a brave man and a 
God knows 
The wounded soldier in gray got well after 
man in gray, back in the bushes, took up the | a long time, and once, when the war was over, 
song in his poor, weak voice. But before long | he came here to talk with us about the man in 


“Every year I keep this day in memory of my 
brother Henry—your grandfather, my dear. 
When I | was not a general or a colonel or a captain—just 
It may be that no one 
I looked | ever heard of him except the people in the town 
Then | where he lived and the men in his company ; but 
I am sure you will always be glad to put flowers 

“He was cold and still, my dear; but in his|on the grave of a grandfather who died so 
hand was the canteen, which he was trying to | cheerfully, and who gave his last strength to 
God had | help a man who had fought against him.” 


E. W. Frenrz. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 


ANAGRAMS. 
Shop Signs. 

I wandered through the streets of the city, 
reading the strange foreign signs on the shop 
fronts, and only making out their meaning by the 
display of wares shown in the windows. Over 
one was the strange word Nemiril/, but what 
feminine heart could fail to interpret it from 
the charming display of spring fashions in its 
window, any more than the equally fascinating 
show in the windows of the R yd-Sogod next door? 
At the sign Laroit I modestly hurried by, leaving 
my brother to enjoy the display there, if he 
would. Not having a hungry Family to provide 
for, the sign Ricegores did not detain me, nor did 
the old familiar display of utensils at the Drawerah 
establishment. At a convenient distance from 
this last source of his supplies the Repentarc had 
his shop, while an Oyterant across the way was 
no doubt willing to settle all business quarrels at 

a rate advantageous to him- 
self. Two attractive offices, 
next door to one another, 
and appropriately,—as the 





you will think of the man 
I am going to tell you 
about. One day a long, 
long time ago the news 
came that the President 
had called for men to go 
and fight for the flag. The 
first man in the town to 
say he would go was my 
brother Henry. Then I 
said I would go, too. 

“It was very grand when 
we marched away in our 
new uniforms, with our 
shining guns. The bands 
played and everybody 
cheered us, and we feit 
very proud and brave. 

“But one night, after we 
had been away a long time 
and had fought in many 
battles, our regiment was 
waked up at midnight and 
marched forward to be 
ready for a great battle 
that was coming in the 
morning. 

“The cannons began to 
boom by daylight, and ina 
little while the bullets were 
buzzing through the woods 
like great bumblebees, and 
big shells screamed through 
the trees, and the men were 
falling all around us. 
Clouds of smoke hid every- 
thing, so we could see only 
a little way. 

“The enemy fought very 
bravely, but after a time 
we began to drive them 
back a little, and at length 
we were ordered to make a 
charge. Westarted on the 
run, everybody cheering, 
Henry and I side by side. 
Just before we reached the 
ridge where the enemy were 
waiting for us I felt a sharp 
sting in my side, and every- 
thing grew black, and I 
fell. 

“When I came to it was 
dark. I was lying in a 
little wood, and could see 
the stars shining down 
through the trees. I got 
up and tried to walk, but I 
couldn’t stand. I thought 
if I could get to the edge 
of the wood some one 
might find me, so I crawled 
along slowly. By and by 
I saw a man sitting with 
his back against a tree, 
and it was Henry. Just 
think, dear, how glad I 
was to see him! He was 
wounded, too, but I did not 
know then how badly. 

“We had been talking 
a few minutes when we 





heard a groan from a clump of bushes behind us. | 


Henry crawled over and found a man in a gray 
uniform, badly. hurt, and calling piteously for 
water. Neither ofushadadrop. Henry crawled 
back and sat with me by the tree a little while, 
but he could not rest for thinking of the poor 
man in the bushes, who was dying for a drink of 
water. 

“Over to the right we could hear a little 
running brook, and Henry started to craw] to it. 
He could only move very slowly, he was so 
weak from his wounds ; 
complained. He just dragged himself. along till | 
he reached the brook. 

“The bank was high and steep, and he did not 


have strength to climb down; but he lay on the | wants me to send three hundred rosebuds. 


edge and lowered his canteen by a cord, and 
when it was full he drew it up. Then he 
crawled back: to the man in gray and gave him 
the water. The poor fellow was so glad he 


cried, and he made my brother tell him his name | couldn’t offer more, because the funds are low in 


and where he lived. 


| didn’t pay. 





but he never stopped or | neighbors called and asked to see Paul. 


| 


“Henry crawled back to the tree and lay down | like to fill the order?” 


a 


Paul’s Bed of Roses. - * 
for coming to me. 


Paul’s bed of roses was three years old, and it | his mother. 
was greatly admired by the family and the | toward my bicycle,” 
passers-by. 

Paul never could know how much good it did, 


‘‘THE OLD MAN PUT HIS HAND UPON HER SHOULDER.” 


but he knew how much trouble it was to take | good condition for their long journey. 
| care of it, so sometimes he almost felt that it| morning his mother helped him pack them. 
“Roses are so common here in| Then he made out his bill. 

*“Woman’s Relief Corps to Paul Barnes, Dr., 


California,’”’ he said. 


One day in the latter part of May one of the | To three hundred rosebuds, three dollars. 
He laid it in the top of one of the boxes. 
Then he took it out and tore it up, and went and 


“My sister in Laramie City belongs to the | 
| Woman’s Relief Corps,” she said, “and they’re | told his mother. 
| getting ready for Decoration day; and my sister | 


“T was going to the florists, and then | “Tt isn’t much to do,’ 


remembered your bed of roses, and I thought | think what the soldiers did for us. 


you might like to make some money out of them. | can do.” 


They’ll pay a cent apiece for the buds. They 


the society. What do you think? Would you| Wyoming. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said Paul. 
He shot a pleased glance at 
“That'll be three dollars 
said he. 

He picked the buds that afternoon, and left 
| them in water all night, that they might be in 
The next 


“T was sure you would do it,” 
waited for you to think of it yourself.” 
said Paul, 


, 


pliments of Paul Barnes.” 





neglect of one is apt to 
make work for the other,- 
bore two signs, Stinted and 
Cordot, while more fitting 
still, the sign Gurd-Soter 
was next to the last-named 
office, and the Awrarented 
not far away was ready to 
perform his solemn offices 
after them both. Being now 
at that point where I began 
“to feel the keen demands 
of appetite,” I sought a 
Arutterans, and in due time 
reissued refreshed. 


2 
A PACK OF DOGS. 


“Many dogs there be.””— 
Goldsmith 


Dog « « « « blossoms in the 


spring, 
Dog-+ « * * blazes radi- 
antly, 
Dog-+ « * « sultry summers 
bring, 
| Dog « « « « « is this poe- 
try 
Dog **** hardy seamen 
sail, 


Dog « * « « doubtless bite 
their hooks, 
Deg, **«** I shall never 


fail 
} To bemoan within my 
books. 
Dog+*** is a harmful 
weed, 


Dog-* * * « « sailors can't 
neglect, 
Dog-*# #**** 
are indeed— 
(Brutal sport! 
be cheoke 2d.) 
Dog-* * « « isa gentle pace, 
Dog-* * « * * Rover doth 
despise, 
Dog-* * * * * is a dreadful 
place, 
Filled with canine howls 
and cries. 
Doge * * * should respected 


dog * + * 


It should 


T hough they seem to you 


If with them you can't 
agree, 
Don’t be narrow and 
dog *** « «*, 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


{ One guest at the 1,2,3 
j 4, 5,6 80 voraciously that ne 
tainly show ed an 1,2,3,4,5 
10) ishness 
We are not allowed to 
1,2,3 4,5 church, so I will 
1, 2, 3, 4,5 at home. 

When dressed 1,2 3,4,5,6,7 
and hat, she looked fit’ to 
g 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 a palace, 
That deal was to me 1 


4 2, 3, 4, 5 of many dollars, so I 
think I will try it 1, 2, 3,4, 5. 
q 1,2 3,4,5,6 She excelled. 


and for this reason was 
able to keep all her friend- 
ships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The editor was never 
, 4,5 6 to accepting 1 












,6 occasionally, pro- 


1 
2. 3, 4, 
v iding it was good. 





4. 
CHARADE, 


Are boys fond of books? 
Well, not as a rule; 

Though some boys I have 
known who really liked 
school. 

My first is a boy devoted to 
books, 

As may be discovered by 
each one who looks 

Into volumes at all; for 
there ’twill be seen 

That before thenr already 
the urchin has been. 


“And thank you | My second’s an insect—wise in its way ; 


said she, 


“when we 
But it’s all I 


And so in piace of the bill he put this slip: 
“To the Woman’s Relief Corps, Laramie City, 
Buds from my bed of roses. 


M. E. STONE. 


more 


Com- 


| 
“but I 


| 
! 


Though rather ill-natured, as I have heard say. 

’Tis reported that once it gave voice to a taunt 

When a poor starving creature came to it in want. 

’Tis well to be thrifty; with that we can find 

No fault in the world: and yet to be kind, 

And succor the needy, though shiftless they’ve 
been, 

Would be more to one’s credit, good people, I ween. 

Take the boy and the insect, though neither is fine, 

And side by side place them straightway in a line, 

When lo and behold a most brilliant show! 

All boys will be eager to see it, I know. 

Full many a time, to add charm to the scene, 

In my whole have appeared crowned king and 
queen. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Butcherbird, quail, crow, robin, lark, tomtit, 

a kdaw, dove, partridge, duck, rook, swallow, 
finch, thrush, flicker, bluebird, eagle, catbird, 
hawk, swan, cowbird, chat, e ardinal, phebe, linnet, 
rail, heron, martin, sparrow, squab, geese, gull 
teal, starling, crane, raven, tern turkey, owl, 
| wren, loon, swift. 

2. Notable—not able. A band on—abandon— 
abandon. A broad—abroad. His Tory—history. 

3. 1. Head, light—headlight. 2. Cat, bird—cat- 
bird. 3. Den, city—density. 4. Turn, key—turn- 
key. 

4. Peal, Peel, peel. 
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Five DAys OF SUSPENSE followed the first 
brief reports of Commodore Dewey’s great vic- 
tory in the bay of Manila, as the cable connecting 
Manila with Hongkong had been cut, and the 
only way of transmitting news was by sending a 
despatch-boat to Hongkong. May 7th Commo- 
dore Dewey’s official report reached Washington, 
announcing that the Spanish fleet of ten vessels 
was entirely destroyed, while not a man in his 
command was killed and only a few wounded, 
and none of his vessels had sustained serious 
injury. The arsenal of Manila had been surren- 
dered, and the city itself lay under his guns. 
The men on his vessels, numbering Jess than 
2,000 all told, are not sufficient to occupy and 
police the city; and the government, at the time 
of writing, is preparing to send out troops for 
that purpose. The Spanish loss in killed and 
wounded in the engagement was from 600 to 700. 

Tur THANKS OF CONGRESS to Commodore 
Dewey and the officers and men of his command | 
were voted by both houses May 9th, by a unani- | 
mous vote; and at the same time the number of 
rear-admirals fixed by law was increased from 6 
to 7, to allow the President, who had already 
made Commodore Dewey acting rear-admiral, to 
promote him to the full rank. Resolutions were 
also adopted directing the presentation of a sword 
to Commodore Dewey, and the distribution of 
bronze commemorative medals among his men. 

THE SPANISH SQUADRON, comprising four 
armored cruisers and three torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, which was for several weeks at St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde Islands, sailed from that port April 
29th. It was assumed to be sailing westward, 
but was reported, May 10th, at Cadiz. This 
report was afterward denied, and the whereabouts 
of the squadron as we close this record, May 
12th, are not known. 


THe IMMEDIATE CosT OF THE WAR is 
indicated by the estimates of the departments 
and the appropriations already 


exhausted; Congress has appropriated about 


$36,000,000 for a deficiency in the army appro- | 
and Secretary Long 


priations up to June 30th; 
has submitted estimates showing the need of | 
$21,000,000 additional for the navy to the same 
date. The regular naval and fortitications appro- | 
priations have also been considerably increased ; 
but this increase, although occasioned by the war, 
is largely for permanent construction. 
GENEROUS PROVISION FOR STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE NAvy for future emergencies has been 
made by Congress. ‘The naval appropriation 
bill authorizes the construction of 36 war-vessels 


of various types, which will cost, exclusive of | 


armament, $21,000,000. These include three 
battle-ships of the general class of the Iowa, 
each with a displacement of 11,000 tons; four 
harbor defence vessels of the monitor type, to 
cost $1,500,000 each; a gunboat for the Great 
Lakes; 12 swift little torpedo boats of the 
Dahlgren type, and 16 vessels of a type new to 
our navy—torpedo-boat destroyers of high speed, 


and intended to work havoc among torpedo boats. | 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT advanced rapidly | 


during the latter half of April and the first half 
of May. The price of May wheat reached $1.90 
per bushel May 9th, which was the highest figure 
since the resumption of specie payments, except 
during the speculative “corner” in September, 
1888. Flour is selling for $2.50 more a barrel 
than a year ago. The chief reason for this 
advance is that the available supply has been so 
drawn upon by the heavy foreign demand that 
traders who had agreed to deliver wheat in May 
found so little available that they had to bid 
against each other to get what they needed. The 
last week in April our exports were three times 
as large as in the corresponding week of 1897. 


THE DIstTRESss occasioned by the high price 


of wheat bas led to bread riots in Florence, Milan | 


and other Italian cities, and at Murcia and else- 
where in Spain. At Milan, May 7th and 8th, 
the mobs erected barricades 
and were with difficulty dislodged by the troops. 
The situation in Italy is so serious that the 
government has called out 40,000 soldiers 
to enforce order. Both in Italy and Spain 
political agitation is mingled with the distress 
caused by dear bread, socialists turning the 
movement to account in one case, while in the 
other the various elements which are hostile to 
the Sagasta government are conspiring to foment 
disorder. Madrid and large districts in Italy 
have been placed under martial law. 


THE FINAL Step in the settlement between 


China and Japan has been taken in the payment | 


by China of the last instalment of the war 
indemnity, amounting to about $55,000,000. The 
payment was made at London. Japan now 
evacuates Wei-hai-wei, the last point which she 
held on the continent of Asia, and it will soon 
pass into the hands of England. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- | 


lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 


| used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 








Elastic Stockings, 


Knee Cape. / Anklets, Etc., for the relief 
and cure of Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 
Wi kles, Swollen Joints. Our patent 
seamless heel on all stockings. Made omnes? 
measure at .F usual prices. Self- 
measuring directions and prices free. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., 40 Wyman Bik., Lynn, Mass. 


LUNES 135 aoe 
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A 9 makes. 
JP sh SO ee vant free. Whoo 
ination gt Pe responsible —_. 
Buy from a 
Weng vay how to labe oc sare rls our ——. » 
Buownfewis CvCkE Go., ( Dep) CHICAGO, TLL, 


FREE SAMPLE OF THE 


Baby Educator. 


A food Yo for teethin petente. 
Nourishing, soothing, satisfying. 
Send name on postal for sample. 
eae > Pia — 
























“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With retent Combined Automatic 
Brake. t with 
onary and fect on 
thing so fine since in- 
neumatics. From 





o 

Seach.” he ah a ot) t to Rider below job- 

bing ae lob Lots. Send for cata. an 
offer. °F. S. Ps BEAV IS, 36 B St., Peoria, Lil. 











We offer ye toan 
boy or girl who wi 
secure we yearly 
subse to. The 


z= Earn a fi Grade 8 Bicy sicycle. 


nd for sample cop: 
and full particulars at 
once. Address, 


THE | OPEN COURT CO., 326 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 






















All kinds of Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBERSTAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





$27 avo Buys 





A Sentatey oe rade ’98 Wheel and s0 
uaranteed tandard tires. flush S 2 pe. 
anger,eve RH -~ feature. Sent D. on re- 

ceipt of $1 with privilege of examination. y cata- 

jonne = you an up-to-date : a icreles story. Send for 


w 
i? ‘Kinzie ie St, Chicago, or 213 Race St., Philadelphia 
















YZ tor Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 


S ew 14-4 a 2 
AIS LIS 
No Mone: 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
p+ y~ anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNaON, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-177, Chicago, Ills. 





in Advance.  Othersat $15, $i7and$20 | 


7000 BICYCLES 


Sarees over from 1897 mus 





B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICcAGo. 


Elastic Truss*2°* 


A Double One for $3.00. 


An honest, durable and effective 
Truss. Easily adjusted and holds 
well, No springs to annoy and 
echafe but can be worn with ease 
and comfort. Send size of the body 
and be sure of a fit. Full direc- 
tions sent with Truss. ddress, 
stating which side is wanted, 

CHAS. A. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 








This is a Genuine Watch 





made. The | 
emergency appropriation of $50,000,000 is nearly | 


in the streets, | 


the Watch free by mail. 





WATCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
for selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. ¢ 
Price 10 cts. each, Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send 


SAWYER: CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 











FastBlack Linings-Willnot God 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
/ quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts. and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings « Dress Foundations 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success ; No Knife, No Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in’ 97. 


Representative people 


from all parts of United States and Canada endorse this institution. 


“Do Not Wait to be Blind.” 


Thousands Have ry pd to 
Gain and Nothing to Lose ° 


Pamphlet 16 Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, New York. 
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other makes. 


19 Stockbridge Street. 








FIAMMERLESS SAFETY REVOLVER | 


HERE is a difference between Revolvers. 
Revolvers since 1859. Their history has been a history of constant im- 
provement, and to-day their output is as perfect as experience and the best 
mechanical &kill, backed by ample capital, can produce. 
penetration, safety, are features in which Smith & Wesson Revolvers excel all 
Catalogues exhaustively describing their twelve newest styles will be sent free upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


AARDEASPAAADAAADADAD LAR DAA RDIARDIARD DAA DRAR DBA I 


Smith & Wesson have made 


Strength, accuracy, 


LAP PAR PIAS DIARD IADR LARD EI 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| @ 91 Columbus Avenue. 
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to every one, 






Instruction by mai) pin 
ll Methods vay tbe yi 
ing educators, Experienced 
and competent in: ct- 
akes spare timeonly. 
Three courses—Preparato- 
,business,college. An op- 
portunity tc to better your con- 
dition ont prospects. Stu- 
dents and grad 


ulars free 
—— Se SCHOOL OF LAW 
7 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


Alpassapcaae oe 
| ACME $ 


_ ‘ 
= Bicycles 5 


| 
e nS 





Same ae st its sell for We have no 
— direct to the rider * ty 
rere rices, savi ings ae ———. 


. el ant 
rome ‘auataNTEED AG INST. OIDENTS 
é as ww = E 
We sh Bes ‘with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 
money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 
7 ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
o222 


=FREE 
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"FROZEN’ DAINTIES 





WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 


DEPT. H, NASHUA,N-H 


9133339333333333F333323332>2>¢ 


; A Popular Demand. 


To meet the popular demand we offer 
the following articles: 


“Old Glory” Belt Buckle. 
This is an exact copy of U. S. Army 
Officers’ Buckle, finely finished in gilt, .50 
_— Lorgnette Watch Chain. 


d, White and Blue Silk a. with 
==. plated Slide and Swive 25 


Gentiemen’s Vest Chain. 


Red, White gné aon Silk Ribbon, with 
gold-plated’Slide,......... + 25 


Gentlemen’ : “Fob Chain. 


Red, White and Blue Silk, with gold- 
plated Buckle and Swivel, 25 


“Old Glory” Pin. 
Sterling Silver, colors in hard enamel, .25 
Battie Ship “‘ Maine” Spoon. 


Sterling Silver. Battle Ship embossed 
in the bowl. After-dinner coffee size, .50 


Pocket Silk Flag. 








M 


ae in ees ake en 


sage ry « pew -paid on receipt of price. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Oyelias Wor 


This is Jack. He saw our 
offer in the Youth’s Companion 
of a ‘* Watch and Chain for One 
Day’s Work ’’— Selling Bluine. 


C_@. 

































Like all a Wh American per $s 

Jack KN A GOOD THING 
paw Rs ak todo Raliaees. 
He wrote us at once to send on 
the 18 packages, and we sent 
them. 


He found it very easy to sell 
the little envelopes at 10 cents 
each. Every family has to have 
laundry bluing, and there is 
None Equal to juine. Besides, 
a lady would spend 10 cents 
most any time to help Jack 
get a watch, 


It beats all what a little 
hustle will do! It didn’t take 
Jack many hours to sell the 
! 18 envelopes and come bound- 
ing home with the money in 
his hand. 


Jack feels like a man now with 
\ his watch and chain all his 
i, own, and is proud to have 
earned them himself. 





This is an American Watch. 
Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face. 

eavy Beveled Crystal. It is guar 
anteed to keep accurate time, and 
with proper care should last ten 
years. 
Given for selling 18 packages 
of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

Can’t you do what 

_ Jack d 

Send your full ad- 
dress by return mail. 
We forward the 
BLUINE, post- 

aid, and a large 
remium List. 


BLUINE CO. 
Box 106, 
Concord Jct. 
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IMPROVING THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT.— 
A considerable increase in the efficiency of the 
incandescent electric light is claimed for an 
invention of Professor Nernst of Géttingen. He 
substitutes for carbon filaments such substances 
as chalk or magnesia, which are noted for the 
large proportion of visible rays in their radiation. 
He has to employ the alternating current in order 
to avoid electrolytic action on the incandescent 
substance. As yet his experiments have not 
progressed to the point of practical application 
in producing lamps for ordinary use, but if the 
difficulties still in the way can be overcome, it is 
said that the cost of incandescent lighting would, 
be reduced two-thirds. , 


SNAKE-W ORSHIPPERS.—At a recent meeting‘ 
of the Anthropological Society in Washington, 
Doctor Matthews described the snake-worship 
of the Navajos. A Navajo, he said, never kills 
a snake. If he finds one coiled in his path he 
gently lifts it with a stick and tosses it aside. 
The Navajos think snakes are very wise, and 
understand the language of men. At the same 
time, they believe snakes are evil, and will 
employ the information they get by listening to 
men for their disadvantage. Accordingly, the 
Navajos hold their most sacred rites and recite 
their myths only in winter, when the snakes 
are hibernating and cannot overhear them. 

A Musica BicycLe.—A German inventor 
has contrived an attachment to a bicycle, whereby 
the rider, without extra effort, may set a musical | 
box in motion, and thus solace himself with 
popular or classic airs while traversing lonely 
stretches of road. Possibly such a contrivance 
would find more admirers in Germany than in 
this country. 


AN EMBALMED Lizarp.—A writer in 
Harper’s Round Table describes a piece of 
amber in which is imbedded a lizard eight inches 
in length and belonging to a species which is 
no longer extant. The little animal is perfectly 
preserved in its golden-hued prison, all of its 
colors showing through. This is not the only 
instance in which the fossilized gum named 
amber has preserved specimens of living forms 
that have now become extinct on the earth. 

ANT FUNERALS.—Lucy L. Verrill, describing 
her studies of ants, in Popular Science News, 
tells about the ant funerals which she has wit- 
nessed. When an ant dies, she says, about thirty 
of its surviving comrades gather about it and 
two of them carry the body, while the others go 
along in a straggling procession. Having found 
a spot to their liking, the ants scratch a little hole 
in the earth, put the dead ant in it and then cover 
up the body. Afterward they return in procession 
to their home, the ant-hill. “I have seen this 
ceremony performed again and again,” says the 
writer, “‘but the ants will never bury an ant 
* from another community; a stranger is always 
devoured instead.” This story is not more 
wonderful than many others that observers of 
the doings of ants have recorded. 





CopPER- PLATED ALUMINUM.—A process 
of plating aluminum with copper by a welding | 
method has been invented in Germany by Herr | 
Wachnitz. This is regarded as important because 
one of the obstacles to a wider use of aluminum 
has been its comparative lack of resistance to the 
action of many fluids and its failure to hold paint. 
These objections are removed when it is covered 
with a thin plating of copper, while its weight is 
not materially increased. 

A TROLLEY STREET-SPRINKLER.— Among 
recent inventions is a street sprinkling-car driven 
by trolley wire. The tank is capable of holding 
25,000 gallons of water, and the latter is thrown 











from rotary ejectors, driven by electric power, to 
any required distance within fifty feet. This 
machine can sprinkle the entire width of a street 
at one application, and at the same time be used 
economically for long distances. 

RARE Brrps’ EaGs.—To one not conversant 
with ornithology the statement that the eggs and 
nests of some well-known birds remain yet to be 
discovered must appear 
surprising. The eggs of 
the curlew-sandpiper, a 
bird familiar in Great 
Britain, were first dis- 
covered last July on an - . 
island at the mouth of the bias 
Siberian river Yenisei. There are a few other 
birds which make their nests in remote regions, 
although living part of their lives among civilized 











men, whose eggs have not yet been found. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which are 
extensively advertised, to canvass with are wanted at once 
for Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric Corsets, Brushes, Belts, 
Safety Razors and other goods. At the commissions we 
give you can make from $1,000 to $2,000 a year ; send at 
once for our liberal terms; we give exclusive territory and 

| free samples to every agent whe works for us. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, New York. 


TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock, and many 
other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for spasm end 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 








EARN ‘& BICYCLE! 
oe 








By selling Baker’s Teas among your neigh hors, a total 

of 100 lbs. for Bierce 50 lbs., Waltham Gold Watch; 2 | 
Ibs., Silver Watch ; 10ibs. Crescent Cainer or Gold Ring. 
Ww ess prepaid. Write . Order Sheet, &c. 


G. BAKER, Dept. Y, “Springfield, Mass. 


Royal is 


“ Mizpah” Valve Nipples % 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 4 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
¢ rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $32 Arch Strest, 


Boys and Girls! Earn 


American made stem-windin, 
and set Nickel Watches, wit) 
alarm attachment, together with 
chain and charm. Alarm can 
set for — hs small bel) re- 


to 
be pet. "Guaranteed first-class 
time keeper. Free if you sel! Le 
e ue Sterling Silver- cated. Gold 
¥ lined bow! * Battles Maine” 
Souvenir Spoons, + each ; 
or, 7 Startle Sliver Spoons, at 
5Ge. eac Spoo: ms sent without 
money. oo etch aon oo when you have 
sold spoons and send us amount. 
Premium list and Catalogue) mailed free KE 
EDMUNDS CO., No. 4 Oriel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


BRISTOL 


STEEL 


' FISHING 
RODS. 


J OINTED and telescopic. 
a Will stand more use and | 
y abuse than any bamboo or 
made. 
Line runs through c entre | | 
rod or carries through | 
FP uides on outside as preferred. 
Own a Bristol Rod that you can de- 
pend upon always and everywhere. | 
Finest rods made. Prices reasonable, 
Examine them at acy’ dealer’ 8. teati 
Send for Rop Book * ” FREE. | All Others Are Imitations. 


_ THE HORTON MPG. CO. Bristol, Conn. Eee eS ee eee eee eres 


4 BEFORE YOU BUY. | 





COMPANY 





Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. Great inducements. 
Something entirely new. Teas, 20 cents and 
upwards, Coffees, 10 cents and upwards. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS to get up 
clubs. Full particulars free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
3i and 33 a St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 














, le Yo + Profit 


All the skill, knowledge, and re- 
sources of our great factories are |] 
this year concentrated into making jj 
oue matchless model—the 


i Waverley | 
Bicycle $ 50 il 


The Waverley Catal ue is 
i] sent for the — 
4 worth your caref wy 


i}\] indiana State Co., Lm Ind. Hi} 














Rod Book “C”” 
Sent FREE. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
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We will send you a New Pocket Kozy 
Camera on 10 days’ trial; we make Kozy 
converts that way—scores daily. The 
Kozy tells its own story best; that’s why 
we want you to try it. If you don’t like 
it send it back; if you do, pay for it—cash, 
or a little every month. We don’t want 

our money unless you want the Kozy. 
This seemingly reckless offer is safe, be- 
cause the camera is exactly what we claim. 
Kozy superiority is making Kozy sales. 
Our factory, now doubled in ee is 
running overtime on orders; demand un- 
—- satisfaction universal. There- 

ore, our 10 days’ trial offer is continued 
until July 1. You will never know real 
camera luxury until you try the 











New Pocket Kozy Camera. 


THE SMALLEST MADE THAT TAKES LARGE PICTURES ON A DAYLIGHT FILM. 
" The One You Can Try Before You Buy. 


YOu CAN’T TELL whether a camera will exactly suit you, or not, until you try it; 
but you needn’t be in doubt as to the Kozy. We know it has 
no equal at its price, and for that reason are entirely willing to send you one 


ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Test it thoroughly indoors and out—snap-shots or time exposures. Prove our claims by 
your ‘own experience. You will find that the Kozy is the neatest, strongest, lightest pocket 
camera in the market—1% in. thick, weighs 16 ozs.; takes 12 large pictures on each 
cartridge film; loads and unloads with perfect safety in broad sunlight; is mec hanically 
simple—a child can operate it; does work equal in quality to cameras twice its size and 
many times its cost. It has every convenience other cameras have. Demonstrate these 
facts by your own experience. Then you can make EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
to balance your account, or save a liberal percentage by paying cashin full. If the Kozy 
isn’t what you need, you can send it back, and no harm done. That’s fair enough. 

JUST THE THING FOR BICYCLISTS, TOURISTS, CANOEISTS, AND ALL 
CAMERISTS WHO MUST ECONOMIZE SPACE, TIME AND MONEY. 


This is our Liberal Offer —good until oe! 1—Read Carefully. 


You will find Kozys in the stores as soon as we 
can get them there; mail orders are pushing 
us just now. Ask your dealer for the 
Kozy ; if he hasn’t it, send us your name 
and address, with $1.00 as a deposit, 
mentioning ‘this paper, and stating 
occupation and references. The 
Kozy will be forwarded, cha 

id. For ten days ‘after its 
receipt, test the camera to your 
satisfaction. If, at the expira- 
tion of that time, you decide to 
keep it, send us $9.00 more, 
making a total payment of 
$10.00, in full; or send $2.00 
and thereafter $2.00 a month 



































for 5 months, making a total 
payment of $13.00. Under- 
stand, if you are not entirel 
satisfied after ten days’ trial, 
you may return the camera to 
us, charges prepaid, and we 
will immediately refund your 
deposit of $r.00. is offer is 
good until duty 1 - Illustrated 
catalogues and full particulars 
free on application. We refer to 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Boston, 
as to our responsibility. 

Address, to-day, 


KOZY CAMERA CO., 


Department 55, No. 44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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with $5.00, 87.00 and $10.00 orders of our | 











607 E. 116th St., New York. 
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All Roads are 
Alike to a 


MONARCH 


Perfection is the 
result of our 
long experience. 


Ask us for a catalogue 


E Monarch 
pam Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. New York 
London Hamburg 


















A Parallel 


Bread-making on a large 
scale was formerly con- 





ducted in filthy under- 
ground bake ~- houses, 
where the dough was 


kneaded by hands and 
feet. 

Now, bread is made in 
modern well-lighted and 
well - ventilated premises 
by cleanly machinery. 

The manufacture of tea 
shows the same beneficial 
change. 

In China and Japan tea 
is still rolled by the old 
filthy process, with hands 
and feet, and remains a 
household industry. 

Under the modern sys- 
tem tea is prepared in 
spacious factories with 
cleanly machinery, avoid- 
ing all contamination. 

This scientific and clean 
preparation of tea is car- 
ried on ONLY in CEYLON 
AND INDIA. 




















OUSEEKEEPERS dread the task of 
| polishing Stoves, but EBnameline 


















| lightens the task. It is ready for use, 

makes no dust or odor. Is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very 
little labor produces a jet black and 
|| very brilliant gloss. It has the larg- 
|| est sale of any stove polish on earth. 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


; 


movern STOVEPOLISH 
OYS AND GIRLS. 


we x at our risk 10 
secs of Blueing 
aaa in every family) 4 
also 10 Gold-pl lated + 
Kiondike Nugget La- 
dies’ Stick orGents’ Scarf 
a to sollamon friends 
1dc. each. When sold 
-4, send money and we 
send free an open-face, 
Gold- plated stem-wind- 
ing. fine timekeeping Fig 
—_ and Chain, or you §— 
keep halt the money in- 
of Watch. We take 
back what you don’t sell. 
Address on Postal Card, 


TRUST CONCERN, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is | 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Al! | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for pi.t>—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 

f subscribers do 


strangers should not be made. I 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

t 


>» 
, PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CORPULENCE. 


X\ HE use of the word obese to 
describe a person burdened 
with excess of fat is often an 
injustice, implying, as it does 
etymologically, that the sufferer 
owes his condition to overeat- 
ing. Most corpulent people are, 
it is true, great eaters, yet there 
are many who indulge but spar- 
ingly in the pleasures of the 
table. With some there is an 
hereditary tendency to grow fat, 
and these will lay on flesh in spite of a Spartan 
simplicity in diet. 

Most fat people, however, even if they do not 
eat too much, eat food of a fattening character, 
containing much starch, sugar or fat, and they 
drink too much. The drinking of pure water at 
the proper times will seldom lead to corpulence, 
except in those specially predisposed to it; but 
the drinking of large quantities at meals, or the 
consumption of much beer, wine, or any form of 
alcoholic beverages has a direct influence in 
unduly increasing the weight. 

The underlying fault in obesity is insufficient 
oxidation of the nutrient material taken into the 
body, so that it is not entirely consumed and 
excreted as it should bé, but is deposited in the 
form of fat in the tissues. 

Muscular exercise consumes much material 
which has to be made good by the food taken in, 
and so indolence is one of the most frequent 
eauses of corpulence. Too much sleep also 
diminishes oxidation of the tissues. 

Many fat people date the beginning of their 
trouble from a severe illness, especially typhoid 
fever. The reason is that during convalescence 
the patient of necessity takes very little exercise, 
yet has a voracious appetite which he indulges to 
the full. At first the food goes to replace loss, 
but the reconstructive process having acquired a 
strong momentum, seems unable to stop, and the 
tendency to overproduction of fat is established. 

Another cause which is active immediately 
after illness is the impoverishment of the blood. 
Anzmic and bloodless people are very apt to take 
on a flabby sort of flesh; and even when there 
seems to be too much blood, it is usually watery 
and thin. 

The treatment of obesity consists in a judicious 
reversal, as far as possible without prejudice to 








the general health, of the mode of life which has 
led to the objectionable condition. The hours | 
of sleep, if excessive, should be reduced, and | 
an increased amount of outdoor exercise taken. 
The diet must be strictly regulated, fats, sweets | 
and starchy foods to a great extent cut off, and | 
alcoholic beverages avoided entirely. 

No one rule will fit all cases, however, and as in 
almost all disordered physical conditions, it is 
the person rather than the disease that must be 
treated. 


————_@__———_— 


A COSTLY FUCHSIA. 


“Out of fashion’? may be the death-knell of a 
flower almost as completely as of an article of | 
attire. There was a day when the fuchsia reigned. 
It is now out of date, and Longman’s Magazine | 
devotes a corner to the history of its rise. Like | 
many a more important favorite, the fuchsia had 





-a humble origin. 
Early in this century .the famous nursery | 


gardener, Lee, was walking in Wapping when his | 
eye was attracted by a flower unknown to him. | 
It was in the window of a small, dingy house, and 
Lee at once determined to have it. | 

He entered the house and proposed to buy the | 
plant, but the owner, an old lady, met the request | 
with a refusal. The flower had been given to her | 
by her husband, who was a sailor, and she did 


not feel inclined to part with it. 


| 


Lee increased his offer in proportion to the | 
woman’s reluctance, and when the sum reached 
forty-two dollars the temptation proved too great. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The owner agreed to part with the treasure, with | 


the understanding that she was to have two 
young plants in its place. The gardener walked 
away with the coveted flower in his hand. 

Cuttings struck freely, and soon Lee was in 
possession of three hundred plants, and visitors 
to his nursery were charmed when they beheld 
for the first time the dainty hanging blossoms of 
the now familiar fuchsia. 

The success of the new flower was rapid, and it 
soon became one of the chief ornaments in every 
greenhouse, while the more hardy varieties were 
planted out-of-doors. When the fashion for 


fuchsias was at its height whole conservatories | 


were devoted to them. 
The day of their glory has passed, but here and 


there we see them still, and it is not likely that | 
they will again become so scarce that a gardener | 


will offer forty-two dollars for a single plant. 


A BABY IN BATTLE. 


Among the Chinese present at one of the battles 
between the two Asiatic nations in the late Chinese 
and Japanese war, was one spectator of an 
upusual kind. 


After the capture of a small fort by the Japanese, | 


and the retreat of such of their enemies as h 
not been taken prisoners, a healthy - looking 
Chinese baby was found by the victors, lying on 
the ground in their line of march. 

The captain of a division picked him up, and 
did his best to administer consolation, and pres- 
ently called one of the prisoners, to whom he 
offered his liberty on condition that he should 
take the child to his parents. 

The captive joyously assented, but the baby 
raised a noisy objection. He lifted his voice on 
high and cried so loudly, when the attempt was 
made to take him from his Japanese friend, that 
the latter saw no resource but to submit. 

So, holding the baby on his left arm, while he 
grasped his sabre with the right, Captain Higuchi 
marched on to the capture of the next fort, receiv- 
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COFFEE SIZE. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS Ae FARR TOI LET 
Sterling Bells| 7 
* apeiprsy iVOWDER 


Cast from genuine bell 






metal. Beautiful in tone; 
exquisite in design ; royal 







in finish. Our new ur-de-lis PRICKLY HEAT amare 

pattern leads them all. and SUNBURN, and all 

134 inch Nickel, . . $ .50. Gold Inlaid, $ .75 afflictions of the skin. “A 
ww SS an. ee ae little higher in price but | 
au 4 “ ad nn “ “ . reason for it.’ Removes all odor | 
2 “ ~¢ 1.50. “ “ 2.00 of perspiration. Delightful after 


Hy mail prepatd. on receipt of price, if  delar cans sup- 
rr THE BEST PENS ARE 
| wo 
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P| FSTERBROOK'S 


& LEADING NUMBERS: 
N 048, [4, 130, 239, 

313, Al, 556. 
Ss PENS IN ALL STYLES, 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


shaving. Get Mennen’s (the original). | 
|SAMPLE FREE. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J_| 


PANTASOTE 


Outwears Leather ! 

WATERPROOF- GREASEPROOF-STAINPROOF. 

Looks exactly like leather and costs half as much. 
Unlike the common 
imitationsof leather, 
Pantasote does 
not rot, peel or 
crack ; contains 
no rubber, cel- 
lulose or other 
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e y loo! on wonderingly while o' 
was taken in lent style, and seemed to be quite i The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. —. 
unmove e and uproar 0 le, so lon ‘ 
bpp pf tf A, £ @ | 26 John St.,N.Y. Works, Camden, N. J. iene oa 
When the fight was over, the couse ve the sub- 
child to some of his troopers, who bore the little 
creature to a Chinese house near by. an 
and is 
not af- 
fected 
A TRIAL OF NOSES. byheat, 
Here is a description of a novel contest which cold oF 
is said to have taken place at a social “function” climate. 
in Hartford,Conn. The description is taken from Made 
the Times: Highly Nickeled. ge 


Twelve vials were filled with liquids of a uniform 
red color, but of different odors. The test was for 
each guest to name the odors and write the names 
on acard. The odors chosen were familiar, such 
as witch-hazel, cologne, wintergreen peseyeerel 
rose, lemon, and the like, and it would suppose 


that there would be little or no difficulty in identi- | 


fying them; but the task was not so easy after all, 
for the reason that the stronger odors seemed to 
dull the sense of smell as to the more delicate 


ones. 

Some of the mistakes were very amusing. The 
highest score, eleven out of twelve, was made by 
one of the gentlemen, and, as a rule, the scores of 
the gentlemen were better than those of the 
ladies. A curious fact was that a vial containin: 
a oe without any odor was wrongly guesse 
by all the ladies, and was identified as water by 
only two of the gentlemen. 


NEW VERSION. 


A writer in the San Francisco News Letter says 
that a company of men were sitting on a hotel 
veranda in Honolulu, when some one proposed 
that each should tell a moral story, or pay a 
forfeit. 


All hands agreed to this except Camarinos, a 
Greek, who is in the fruit business, and reported 
to be wealthy. 

“T know lots in Greek,” said Camarinos, “but I 
don’t know any in English.” 

“Greek don’t go here, Camarinos. You must 
tell it in English | son.” 

Camarinos looked puzzled when his turn came. 
He’ put his finger to his forehead, and then said 
suddenly, with a bright look, “‘I have one.” 

‘Let us have it,” was the ery. 

“Well, I don’t know if I get him quite right,” 
he responded. 

“Oh, let’s have it.” 

“Well, then, it is this: A brick which 8 this 
way,” waving his hands to and fro, “catches no 
grass,” — meaning, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 


DUBIOUS WISH. 


Mr. Badger always meant well, but he had an 
unfortunate talent for saying the right thing in 
the wrong way. 


“Everybody must grow old,” remarked Mrs. 
Badger with a sigh, as her husband finished some 
remarks apropos of the sudden aging of one of 
her friends. 

“Not everybody,” said Mr. Badger, who: was 
nothing if not exact in his statements; ‘‘you mean 
everybody who lives long enough;” then with a 
fond smile he added, “I can’t bear to think that 
my dear wife may possibly grow old.” 

hen Mrs. Badger, who was of a hysterical turn, 
burst into tears, and her husband was filled with 
amazement. 


HIS OWN WORK. 


The vanity of a certain well-known painter is 
ridiculed in a story told of him. It relates that 
the painter was travelling in a train through the 
mountains, and as the weather was warm and 
the painter had not had enough sleep the night 
before, he dozed in his seat. 


He had a travelling companion who insisted 
upon talking to him, nevertheless, and as the train 
passed a fine proceest, exclaimed: 

“Look! look! hat a beautiful landscape!”’ 

“Yep,” grunted the painter, dreaming, and hear- 
ing a “shop” phrase, “I painted it myself!’’ 


~ 


“ORATORY is a gift, not an acquirement,” said 
the proud politician, as he sat down after an 
hour’s harangue. 

“T understand,” said the matter-of-fact chair- 
man. ‘“We’re not blamin’ you. You done the 
best you could.”—Detroit Evening Press. 
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acs colors, plain or figured. 
Enough to cover a dining-chair seat or footstool 

sent for 25c. in stamps. 
SAMPLE 15 x 6 inches 


Sample Free! PREE if you enclose 


2c. stamp for postage. 
CAUTION—There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 


“ Pantasote” is stamped on all genuine goods. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, Dept. A. NEW YORK CITY. 


} are se for 82. 


‘'atalogue Free. 


E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., Dept. L, Toledo, Ohio. 











| OWNEY’S Chocolate Bonbons. 


“NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 
WORLD-FAMOUS FOR THEIR DELICIOUS QUALITY, DAINTY FLAVORS AND PERFECT PURITY. 
A Trial Package for 10 cents in Stamps. 


If not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt of price, 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-1b. 
box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $38. Delivered FREE in the United States. 


Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street). Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 
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It’s enough to make one tired to see the quan- 
tities of cheap stuff offered to the public as some- 
thing “‘just as good as Rubifoam.’? Do not be 
imposed upon: Be wide awake, and insist upon 
having Rubifoam. It is the one perfect liquid den- 
tifrice— deliciously flavored. Popular price 25 cents. 
Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 












































The Making of a Lawn. 


Every possessor of a home desires to make 
that home as attractive as possible. Frequently 
his means are so limited that he can do little, but 


that little should be done well; for no one is | 
justified in doing less than the best he can) 
in the circumstances. The house-owner who | 
makes the most of his opportunities and effects 
improvements steadily, little by little will find 
himself owning an attractive place, where all 
would have been cheerless and bleak if he had 
made no effort. 

What a pleasing impression a trim little lawn 
gives to every beholder — especially the owner. 
Here quality counts for more than size. The 
lawn, if well made, tastefully planted and care- 
fully kept, may be so small that to call it a lawn 
seems a joke, and yet its beauty will enhance the 
attractions of everything in contact with it. It is 
a frame for the home-picture, and without it 
there is always a sense of something lacking. 

The yard or lawn should be between the street 
and the house, or if that is not feasible, at one 
side. Aim to secure, under all circumstances, as 
broad a sweep of lawn-surface as possible. 

Shrubs should be grouped at the rear or one 
side, for the reason that the scattering of them 
over the lawn, especially if it be a small one, 
breaks up its expanse in such a manner that it 
does not seem a lawn, but rather, a collection of 
shrubs, with grass growing among them. Reserve 
as wide a space as possible for grass, and let 
nothing interfere with it. If the lawn be small 
I would not advise putting more than one tree on 
it, and that to one side. 

‘There are many ways of making a lawn; some 
are poor ways, some are good ones. In this 
paper I shall take it for granted that I am talking 
to the man who has a lawn to make, must make 
it himself, and has little or no knowledge of 
what it is necessary to do. 

In the beginning, look your ground over care- 
fully and “get the lay of the land.” Decide 
whether it will look best level or sloping; usually 
a lawn is most pleasing when slightly sloping 
away from the house on all sides, or from the 
house to the street. This point must be decided 
according to existing conditions and the individual 
taste of the owner. But decide definitely before 
beginning to work. Always work to some plan 
that is well thought out. In this way mistakes 
and waste of time and labor are often avoided. 

If the ground is rough and uneven, the first 
thing to do is to smooth it. If the yard is large 
it may well be plowed and then harrowed 
thoroughly to pulverize the soil; but if small, 
this work can be done with the spade and a 
sharp-toothed iron rake or a hoe. 

In filling hollows see that the soil put into 
them is packed so firmly that there will be little 
danger of its settling and leaving a slight 
depression. One of the chief attractions of a 
lawn is evenness of surface. 

It is quite easy to pack soil into these hollow 
places in such a manner that it is as compact 
there as anywhere about it. This can be done 
by putting in a little at a time, and pounding 
successive layers with a heavy mall or some- 
thing of that kind. If this be done in dry 
weather, pour on water liberally and let this 
settle the soil before going over it with your 
pounding-tool. 

It is very important that the soil should be 
rich, for you cannot expect a fine sward on poor 
land. Therefore, add a liberal dressing of 
manure when you are going over the ground, 
and see that it is worked in well. But do not 
use ordinary barn-yard manure, for that is pretty 
sure to be filled with weed seeds. 

1 have found fine bonemeal an excellent 
fertilizer, using at the proportion of a pound to 
each ten feet square of surface. Most dealers 
in seeds advertise a special preparation for 
lawn-fertilizing, and this will be found very 
satisfactory if applied according to the dealer’s 
directions. 

After levelling the lawn’s surface, go over it 
again and again with a fine, sharp-toothed iron 
rake and pulverize the soil as finely as possible. 
You cannot have it too fine. 

In sowing the seed, select a perfectly still day, 
as the seeds of most grasses are so very fine that 
the least breath of air will blow them away. 
There is quite a “knack” in sowing seed of this 
kind evenly, and if you are living in a rural 
community I would advise you to hunt up some 
old farmer who has “seeded down” a great many 
meadows and sowed many fields of wheat, and 
get him to sow your lawn for you. 

In sowing, sow thickly. If you sow thinly, it 
will take considerable time for the sward to 
thicken up and make a fine, deep, velvety sward. 
And there is always more or less danger of injury 
to a thinly-sowed lawn, because the ground will 
not be shaded sufficiently by the young plants to 
afford each other that protection they need during 
the early part of the season. If you sow thickly, 
you will have a pleasing lawn in a few weeks 





| If the season should be very dry, it will be best 
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after sowing. Do not make the mistake that 
many do, of thinking that any kind of seed will | 
“do.” What you want is the very best seed you k 


| can get. It may cost a little more to begin with, 


but it will be economy in the end. 

Look over the catalogues 6f seedsmen, and 
you will find that nearly all dealers advertise a 
“lawn mixture.” This is made up of several kinds 
of grass and clover, mixed in such proportions as 
are calculated to produce a rich, firm sward, that 
will improve year after year. 

After sowing, it is well to go over the ground 


| with a roller of some sort and make its surface 
| compact about the newly-sown seed. Rolling it | £ 


not only does this, but it packs the soil so that 
it does not dry out until germination takes place. 


| to sprinkle the ground well every evening until 
the seed has sprouted. | 

When should the lawn-mower come into use? 
That depends on circumstances. I would not 
advise the mowing of a newly-seeded lawn until 
the grass was at least three inches tall. I would 
not mow it then if the season were dry, but | 
would wait until rain came. 

I would make the first mowings very light, 
simply a clipping off of the tips of the grass, to 
keep it even and give it a velvety look. This 
will give the suckers, or “stools,” which form 
about the parent root a chance to develop without 
interference and keep uncut until they have 
reached the height of the main plant. In this 
way an equal development is secured, and the 
result is a thick, deep mass of grass foliage, with 
many “stools’”’ from the same root. 

I would not advise close mowing for the first 
year. Cut close enough to keep the sward looking 
well, but on no account “shave” it. If you do, 
you will certainly injure your lawn. 

In most lawns weeds will spring up. You 
will not know where they came from, but 
they will be there. How to get rid of them? 
Tall-growing weeds are easily disposed of, for 
they can be pulled up root and branch, but you 
cannot get hold of dandelions, thistles and dock, 
as their tops are close to the ground. If you 
attempt to dig them out, you are pretty sure to 
leave ugly-looking holes in the surface tempora- 
rily, and there is no poison for them that will not 
injure the grass about them. 

I have found the best plan to be this: Take a 
thin-bladed, sharp knife. Go over the ground 
with it, running it below the crown of each weed 
you come to in such a manner that you know the 
root is cut entirely off. In this way it is possible 
to rid a yard of these plants, by persistent work, 
but much persistence is required, as new weeds 
will constantly appear until the sward is so 
thick and firm that seeds cannot reach the soil | 
through it. | 

Should the season be very dry, do not attempt | 
to remove grass-clippings. Let them remain, to | 
act as a sort of mulch. 

If. you find places where the seed did not catch ; 
well, sow it over again as soon as noticed. 

Spring is the proper time for making the lawn. 
Then all conditions are favorable. The work | 
should be done as soon as the ground is in proper | 
condition. By that I mean a condition which | 
makes it possible for one to pulverize it well. 
Nothing can be done with it as long as it is 
full of moisture and works up in bunches and 
lumps. 

Spade it up early in the season, and let the clods 
thrown up be exposed to the action of rains and 
sun until they will fall-apart at the touch of the 
hoe. Do not attempt the use of the rake until 
they will do this. EBEN E. RexForp. 
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Pat’s Original Card. 


The occasion must be very sudden indeed 
that finds an Irishman unable to meet it. The 
following story, told by the Hon. T. H. Franklin, 
of Texas, and reported in the San Antonio 
Express, shows Pat’s quick wit: 

A number of years ago two raw Irishmen 
settled in southern Louisiana. They went into 
the cooperage business and did fairly well. 
Finally one of them branched out as a levee 
contractor and made a fortune. 

When he had accumulated wealth he was filled 
with a desire to return to his native country and 
take a position in the front rank of society. He 
disposed of his interests over here and went to 
his native country, where he purchased a dilap- 
idated castle and took on all the airs of Irish 
aristocracy. 

A few years later his old partner in the 
cooperage business concluded to make a trip to 
Ireland and call upon his old friend. He arrived 
at the castle and was met at the door by a 
liveried servant. 

“1 would like to see Mike,” said the Irishman, 
whose name was Pat. 

“Give me your card and [ will take it to him,” 
replied the servant. 

It was Pat’s first experience with society, and 
he was slow to grasp the meaning of the servant’s 
request. Finally he was made to understand 
what was required, and, reaching his hand into 
one of his pockets, he drew forth a barrel-bung 
and handed it to the servant, with the remark : 

“Here’s my card; Mike will recognize that, I 
guess.”’ 

He was promptly admitted, and it is supposed 
that Mike was not slow to recognize the possessor 
of the unique “card.” 













COMPANION. 


300 STAMPS, mixed, and ier 68. Collector, 
12 cts. a he lington, Mass. 


[TXPE WRITER Tower’s New Franklin Standard 
at Price 875 (Rented | &: Sper month). Best 
machine on the market. Catalogue Free. We willsell 
you a good Standard goceee. hand Typewrite r, with 
visible writing, for 825. ite for particulars to 
CUTTER TOWER cO., 124 Milk St., Boston. 
Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired. 


EARN THIS RIFLE 


A warranted Air Rifle, a 
fine pair of Cycle Shoes or a 
w atch. by selling among friends 
2 dozen 15-cent size of 
RYDER’S CHAPINE, 
the best toilet article in the market for the Skin. 
Sisie Fine Watch for selling 3 dozen. We send you 
vanes, express paid, and allow you time to 
sell ‘and remit. Tothose who choose to send cash ($3.60) 
with their order we send a special gift of a portfolio of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy in addition to premium they select. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston. 


AMERICANS! 
Se PATRIOTS!! 


We_ have just completed a hand- 
some button, like cut (% actual size) 
made of Sterling Silver, Gilt. The 
Shield is beautifully enamelled in 


RED, WHITE and BLUE. | 


Has post to fasten in buttonhole or 





















clasp-pin for ladies’ use. Also made up as scarf-pins. | 


A really handsome piece of jewelry. 
Sent gree by Registered Mail for $1.00. 
one a efune ed if not Satisfactory. 
MAUSER FG »., 13 E. 15th Street, N. Y., 
Bi, 7 ERSMITHS. 


$19.50 =n 
Sharon D@ 
« Bicycle, | 


CRATED and READY FOR DELIVERY. 
LADY’S MODEL $1.00 EXTRA. 
Single Tube Tires, each, . $1.50 7 
Foot Pumps, each, . « « eee 
§ Aad 0 Paik Lino of Cyeto Gunteten oh Oud Petens. 7 

Prompt Attention to Mail Orders. 
= BOSTON CYCLE CO., 7 Hanover Street, BOSTON. 
J. M. LINSCOTT, Manager. 
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‘This 


‘Outfit consists of League Ball 
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Williston Seminary, 4ociimpion, Make 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully somepee laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology ew Athletic Fie _ ' mite and ofretgnts away 
track. 58th year. JOSEPH YER, A , Principal. 


Trial Free of 


a Wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 





| sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 


dress urecka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.1/7/. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


BASEBALL 
OUTFIT a GIFT. 


Half the fun of playing ball is to 
have a good Outfit, and we offer 
one that will please you, and won’t 
cost you a cent. All you have 
to do is to get orders for 10 Ibs. of 
our Teas and Baking Powders 
among your friends. Tell them 4% 
you want to earn this Outfit, $8 
besides, everybody knows that 
Tilden’s Brand of Teas and 
Baking Powder is the best, 
and you can easily sell them. q 
















|and Bat, extra heavy Catcher’s 
Mit and Mask. 


Remember we pay all express charges, 
also send you the fa a with your 
order in advance and allow you plenty of 
time to deliver goods and collect money. 

Send for on ‘der Sheetsand Premium List. © 


TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass 








ALASKA 


| Refrigerators are the result of years of study 
and experience in an effort to combine all that 
is best in refrigerator construction, avoiding 


all unnecessary ‘‘frills.’’ They are the most 
simple, most practical, most easily kept clean. 


| Guaranteed to use one-quarter less 
ice than any other. 


Try your dealer; if he can’t supply you we'll sell 
you direct and ship on 30 days’ trial. Send name on 


| postal for catalogue and price. 


THE CLARK-SAWYER COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 

















Comfort Powder is unusually effective for any skin 
trouble, because of its wonderful medicinal and penetrating 
virtues, but is a perfect wonder for comforting the feet. 


| All Druggists. 25 and 50c. Sample box free. 


In warm weather many people suffer with 


Uncomfortable Feet. 


They ache and burn and smart, 
and are so tired. Let those people 
dust into their stockings and on 
their feet every day a little 


Gmfort powder 


Comfort follows sure and quick. 





Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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The Genuine is Served This Way. 
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age that will do you good, as 
well 
strengthens and invigorates. 


Moxie do not accept anything 


druggists, bottles of your grocer. 
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Moxie 


NeftVe Food 


Is a Realthful Drink, 
Strengthens the Nerves and 
Gives You a Good Appetite. 


When thirsty, drink a bever- 
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IV. 
“An Education,” 
or at least a pay 4 important gece of one, is to 
fret of all, yen must get the s From a article, 
Ceylon Tea. 

THE REST IS QUITE EASY. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 
SAVES THE CARPET 

If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 
OILS 
take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oil | mae Sol a pe yon 2 
| TSE | F Baoen” Soe un =. ig mention- 
ing this publication. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NGOMTS : 
for 
Tice an 
or Dinner. 
)  Basily Prepared in Two Minutes. 
keepers because it is made from 
best selected tomatoes, is delicately 
seasoned, is economical and is so 
easily and quickly prepared. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
wet eee ww 
who are accustomed to order the 
Ferris Famous Hams and 
Bacon will ‘be pleased to have 
a copy of the new 
gestions and Rec- 
ipes just issued 
by us under the 
title of ‘‘ Zaéle 
ipes have been pre- 
pared expressly 
for us by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
author of the Boston Cook Book. 
keeper's address on receipt of 
the same with 5 cents in stamps. 
F. A. FERRIS & CO., 
262, 264, 266, 268,270 & 272 Mott St., 


Sealed lead packets only. 50and GO conte. All grocers. 
ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
Makes a Delicious 
RECOMMENDS itself to house- 
Ten-cent can is sufficient for six portions. 
The Housekeepers 
Booklet of Sug- 
Fiints.” The Rec- 
A copy mailed to any house- 
New York City. 














Ew BSEPrCED, uase. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





rare give premiums for Sapone Cinpecre. 
Send for Premium List, FR 
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Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 26, 1898, 



















FAIRFIELD, - THE “HOTTEST DAY” 
It’s - ~ and all the other hot days can be made 
AUTOMATIC. “delightfully cool if you havea... 


FAIRFIELD. 
7 Ba Lawn Swing. 


.Made for REST, HEALTH, ENJOY- 
MENT — besides, it’s an ornament to 


any home. Hardware and Dept. Stores. 


~ FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 


PAT. JULY 18, ‘99. MARCH 27, '94, DEC, 26, '94. 
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Do You Welcome 
want the dest is cheaper at 

5 cents a cake 

than most 

soaps are at 2 

cents with all 

their worthless 


‘ 
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é 
presents. . 
( 
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‘ 
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¢ 
al 


and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo eguadl. 





( 

Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 

( carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 

$ poo—you will never*want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to 

if get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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VICTOR COFFEE, 


A Luxury within reach of all. 


BEST GROCERS HAVE IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., - Boston. 
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SOOM = 3 
Tee a Fish to a Pie 


There is nothing that you cannot cook as it should be cooked o: 
8 Detroit Jewel Gas Range. For baking, broiling, boiling, -& 
frying, stewing, roasting, toasting, it is superior to any coalor |. 
" wood stove because you can cook one thing fast, another \\ 
thing slow, at the same time. You can havea hot fire one 
minute, a ‘cold stove the next, by turning a valve. And 
— a clean —_ it is—no smoke, no soot, no ashes, no 


Detroit 
Jewel: menee 


is a revelation of economy — can actually be 
operated 4 at ~y cost than a coal or a W: 
stove, 7 Gas Companies in most cities 
and in Phila elphia and New York City by 
John Wanamaker, 
Write for a copy of our “Cooking by Gas.” An 
up-to-date pamphlet for up-to-date house-keepers. Con 
— tains a Chapter of Choice Cooking Recipes. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 




















“3 DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
E very Detroit Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


y iA) E ry 3 L B Jewel bears this Trade-Mark. 



























The New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine. 


e THe LATEST PRODUCT OF 
MECHANICAL Art. 


A Modern Up-to-Date, High- 
Arm, Light-Running Sewing 
Machine, with Full Set of 
Attachments. % 2% % 


Sold at Wholesale Price 
with Free Delivery. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston. 
a ties Companion, _ coma Mk 


WE NOW OFFER A 
SEWING MACHINE 
WITH NEW DROP 
HEAD ATTACH- 
MENT. «© #% * 
































NO ODOR. EL NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 
Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which r 4 
ot, rate flavor and sugar to make a pint o' 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty Paes 
Free with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Book contains tested recipes for making 70 easy, 
delicious desserts. 

Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown. N. Y. 








HOME DYEING 


A Pleasure at Last. 
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At One Operation Any Color. = 


No Muss. No Trouble. 

The Cleanest,Fastest Dye for Soiled 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
bons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., = 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 

Sold in all Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists or mailed free for 15 ets. c 
Address THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 
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y These boys are Going Hunting. 

d They _ will ave a good time, be kept out of 

7 mischief, and come home better for their sport, 

; won’t you, boys? The best gun a boy can have 
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Daisy Air Rifle. 


Absolutely harmless, no powder or smoke, no 
noise and absolutely safe in any one’s hands. 

Has strong walnut stock, rifle pattern, hand- 
some steel barrel, globe sights, a solutely safe, 
no bad features. It also has interchangeable 

rts and our “2oth Century DAISY” (price 
br. 00) is arranged so that the barrel can be in- 
stantly removed and either shot or darts used. 
“DAISY Repeaters,” firing 48 shots, $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy”’ 
(be sure the word “‘Daisy” is on the stock), we 
will send one from the factory on recei a 2 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet — F 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U. “y % 
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